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HE Herriot Government in France has not 
yet had time to accomplish anything, either 
by word or by deed, to inspire confidence in 

its ability to lead France along the paths of peace 
and reconstruction. The French Premier’s visit to 
England this week-end is awaited with real interest. 
It may confidently be hoped that M. Herriot and Mr. 
MacDonald will find themselves in more or less com- 
plete personal agreement upon the major issues of the 
present European situation; but it is a good deal 
less certain that the difficulties of translating that 
agreement into plans of practical co-operation will 
easily be surmounted. Mr. MacDonald can be sure 
of adequate support in the House of Commons for any 
proposals which he is likely to put forward, but M. 
Herriot is in a much less certain position. His majority, 
such as it is, both in the Chamber and in the Senate, 
is motley; it includes men who might easily desert 
at anymoment from his banner to those of MM. Poincaré 
or Millerand ; and M. Herriot, with an obviously weak 
Cabinet, has not shown himself to be either a very 
strong or a very clever man. He is prone to vacillate 
and is easily overawed ; or so at least it would appear 
from his past record. We can only hope that his 
action in office will belie his action in opposition ; 
and that he will be found capable both of ruling 
France and of speaking firmly in her name. 
* . * 








The debate in the House of Commons this week on 
Imperial Preference was a very futile business. The 
general attitude of the public is undoubtedly favourable 
to Imperial Preference, but opposed to the Protection 


which jis its indispensable condition—which reminds 
us of the attitude of the Socialist orator who declared 





that what the country needed was ‘‘more public owner- 
ship and less Government interference.”” For our part 
we confess a strong sympathy with both of these 
illogicalities ; for they express our wishes, if not our 
practical aims, most accurately. But when such 
problems are put to the test of a debate in Parliament 
on concrete resolutions, the inherent contradictions are 
forced to the surface and the discussion is apt to assume 
a very false and unreal appearance. So it was in the 
House of Commons this week. The Liberals alone, 
as a party, were able to maintain a consistent and 
dignified, if not very original, position, standing firm on 
the rock of Free Trade. The Conservatives were em- 
barrassed by their disinclination to declare for the 
whole-hearted Protectionist policy which they believe 
in, but which they know the country will not accept. 
Those, on the other hand, amongst the Labour Party 
who dissented from the Government’s attitude and 
desired some system of Preference, but who both by 
tradition and by conviction are opposed to Protection 
as such, appeared unable to discover any practicable 
compromise. It is not, however, quite impossible, that 
some such compromise may presently be discovered. 
* * * 


The defeat of General Smuts in the South African 
elections has been received both in Cape Town and 
in London with rather more dismay perhaps than is 
necessary. General Smuts has earned more respect 
in Europe than any other Dominion statesman, and 
indeed holds so high a position amongst the leading 
figures in world politics that it is hard not to feel that 
it is a disaster that South Africa should have repudiated 
his leadership. But doubtless there is another side 
to the question. All democracies get tired of hearing 
Aristides called The Just; and their instinct is 
right, for occasional changes of leadership are indis- 
pensable to the normal and effective operation of 
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opular government. Even if General Smuts’s policy 

d always been impeccable—which in internal affairs 
we do not think it has—it would still probably be a 
good thing that South Africa should have a change of 
government. General Smuts and his friends have 
been continuously in power ever since the Union was 
founded, fourteen years ago; and all this time they 
have been opposed by a party which has made secession 
from the British Empire a plank in its programme. 
It is true that the Nationalists have temporarily 
abandoned that plank for the sake of securing an 
alliance with the Labour Party, but they still maintain 
it as an ideal. After a short period of office, however, 
it is not at all unlikely that they will abandon it alto- 
gether. In any case the experiment of a Nationalist- 
Labour Government is to be welcomed, as being likely 
to introduce a new sense of reality into the political 
life of South Africa. 

a * * 

We cannot share to the full the virtuous indignation 
of the British Government over the affair of Mr. Cum- 
mins in Mexico. The Mexicans have, no doubt, 
behaved in a high-handed way in decreeing the expul- 
sion of Mr. Cummins and imprisoning him in his legation 
when he refused to go. It is a pity they could not 
have stretched their patience a little farther and 
waited for the arrival of Sir Thomas Hohler, whose 
mission, we have reason to believe, was to be the prelude 
to the de jure recognition of the Obregon Government. 
Their aggressive action was not calculated to improve 
the temper of the Foreign Office, or to make it less 
obstinate in its defence of its own man. But has not 
the Foreign Office obstinacy gone rather far in this 
matter? Our secret diplomatists in Whitehall have 
never yet given us a quite convincing reason for the 
refusal to recognise the Mexican Government. The 
British public, as a whole, feels no qualms about 
recognition, and a large section of the business world 
has long wanted it. Who exactly is it that has not 
wanted it, and why? That question apart, however, 
there is Mr. Cummins. The Mexican Government has 
made a number of charges against him—some vague, 
and some specific. Those charges may be exaggerated, 
or entirely unjustified. But the fact remains that the 
Mexican Government has been protesting for two years 

ast that Mr. Cummins as a diplomatic representative 
1s persona non grata. Why should we have continued 
to force him on them, however good a man we may 
think him? We should not have done it if Mexico had 
been a stronger Power. It may be true, as somebody 
has said, that Mr. Cummins “ knows the Mexicans too 
well.” But, if that is to be regarded as an ambassa- 
dorial qualification, it might lead to some pretty 
situations. Lord Curzon, for instance, might do won- 
derful work as our representative in Moscow! We 
hope that Mr. MacDonald will find a better way out of 
this unseemly and unnecessary quarrel than the 
threatened “ breaking off of relations.” 

* * * 

There was nothing exciting about the session of 
the League of Nations’ Council which finished its 
labours on Tuesday. Dr. Benes, who was presiding, 
summed up the situation very optimistically. The 
decisions of the Council, he said, had prepared the 
way for a return to a normal state of affairs in Europe. 
We hope he may be justified, though we fear it will 
be a long, long road to “normalcy.” On the whole, 
the reports which the Council received of the activities 
of various of its member States were satisfactory. 
The crisis in Iraq has been averted; Poland and 
Danzig have, incredible as it may sound, settled a 
dispute by agreement. Mr. Smith, the League’s 
High Commissioner in Budapest, gave a most encourag- 
ing account of the progress in Hungarian reconstruction. 
The Magyar Government is setting seriously about 
its administrative reforms, and the capital of the new 





Bank of Issue has been fully subscribed. Negotiations 
for the big international loan are proceeding satis. 
factorily. The Saar Valley affair is a different story, 
The Council adjourned the question of fixing a day 
for the withdrawal of French ye and, no doubt, 
considering all the difficulties of the problem, it dig 
rightly. But was it right in expressing its unanimoys 
satisfaction with the Governing Commission of the 
Saar? We believe that body has mended its ways 
in certain respects, as well it might. But, in viey 
of the scandals of the past and the whitewashi 
performances of the Council, we still remain suspicious 
of these testimonials from Geneva. 

* * * 


The Democratic Convention opens in New York 
on the 24th, with prospects so perplexing that the 
condition of the party after the collapse of Mr. Wilson 
four years ago was by comparison almost unencum- 
bered. In order to secure the nomination a Demo. 
cratic candidate must obtain a two-thirds vote in the 
Convention. It seems impossible that Mr. McAdoo, 
after the disclosure of his exceedingly lucrative con- 
nection with the Doheny oil concern, can do this, 
while “‘ Al”” Smith, the Governor of New York State, 
though he has the inspiring battle-cry of “ Al not 
Oil,” and the full influence of Tammany behind him, 
is at least equally doubtful. New York knows and 
admires him, but the rest of the country is not 
acquainted with him. Besides, he is a Catholic, and 
his record on prohibition is a On th 
eve of the Convention there is not one Democratic 
aspirant who could be picked out as a likely opponent 
of Mr. Coolidge. In any event the contest Golan 
the nominees of the two regular parties can be nothing 
but a sham fight. The desperate hopes of the Labour 
and Progressive forces are in consequence fixed upon 
Senator La Follette, who, if he can bring himself to 
break his merely formal allegiance to the Republican 
party, and stand as a third candidate, will seek to 
rally the West and North-West on a programme which to 
Mr. Coolidge and his supporters will sound like Socialism. 
His entry would at least bring an element of actuality 
into the campaign. The calculation is that if the 
Democrats are compelled to fall back upon a colourless 
candidate, the personality of La Follette, which i 
powerful over a large farming region and among the 
scattered radicals of the Eastern States, may turn the 
scale: that is, may prevent Mr. Coolidge from getting 
his absolute majority in the electoral college 
so throw the choice of the next President upon 


Congress. 










































* * * 





The Building Trade Workers’ Union, representing 
the bricklayers and stonemasons, met the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Wheatley this week in order to discuss 
with them certain points arising out of the housing 
scheme. The operatives are by no means satisfi 
with the terms offered to them under the scheme; 
in particular, they have been very anxious to get the 
Government to make concessions on the question 
the “‘ guaranteed week.” Apparently, Mr. MacDonald 
has maintained his point that this is a matter to be | 
dealt with by the industry itself rather than by legit 
lation, and has again refused to include it in t 
Government’s scheme. The building workers, never 
theless, have decided to co-operate with the Govert 
ment in working the scheme for the augmentation 
and dilution of labour, but have reserved their right, 
if the owners will not concede the guaranteed we 
to take industrial action in —_ of their demand. 


As we have stated before, we feel no confidence -— 
whatever the builders may say now, the plans 10 
unless the 


augmenting labour will work in practice 
moan week is conceded; and we should ~ 
felt happier about Mr. Wheatley’s scheme if this 
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been included in it from the first. If the master 

builders are gong to accept the men’s claim, well 

and ; but we can see no evidence of this at 

, and we fear that the question is certain to 

ive trouble in the future. Surely it would be far 

to deal with the men’s claim now than to risk 

its spoiling the whole scheme at an early stage. Mr. 

Wheatley admitted in the House that he was in full 

pathy with the claim. Why, then, can he not 

t it, and assure that his plans for increasing the 

supply of labour will become fact? He must know 

that there can be no effective dilution without the 
willing co-operation of the building workers. 


* * a 


The editors of several newspapers, including the 
Daily Herald, and a number of organisers of Trade 
Unions and Clubs have been fined during the past 
few weeks for their part in promoting or giving pub- 
licity to sweepstakes in aid of various political causes. 
The magistrates who have imposed the fines have 
almost all commented on the chaotic condition of the 
law relating to these matters and on the highly 
capricious enforcement of it. This is, indeed, a public 
sandal. For no clear reason, one sweepstake is 
allowed to go on, and to be freely advertised, while 
another precisely similar is made the subject of a 
prosecution. It seems as if the Home Office meant 
to be more active in future in suppressing what appears 
to us an essentially harmless way of raising money. 
Of course, the chances are heavily against those who 
buy tickets in these sweepstakes. But since the main 
purpose is to raise money for some cause from those 
who support it, the buyers of the tickets must know 
quite well that the chances are against them. If they 
stil choose to buy, why should we prevent them ? 
If the existing laws against sweepstakes are to be 
strictly enforced, it will be speedily necessary to 
change them. Sweepstakes for the private profit 
of the promoters may reasonably be suppressed ;_ but 
sweepstakes for social or political objects appear to 
us to be perfectly legitimate. There is a case for 
regulation, but none that we can see for wholesale 
suppression, especially when the enforcement of the 
law is so intolerably capricious as it is to-day. 


* * * 


The Locomotive Engineers have obtained from the 
railway companies certain assurances concerning the 
agreement made early this year; but their application 
for a revision of its terms has not been granted. 
Consequently, they are to take a national ballot on 
the question of a strike. This is in accordance with 
the decision of their Conference; but it is most 
unlikely that any strike will occur, for the men must 
know that their method of procedure has put them 
in a bad position, and that they would have no chance 
of success. The dispute will presumably now be 
allowed to fizzle out ; but it will certainly revive when 
the next trouble comes in any section of the railway 
world. It may be that such trouble will not be long 
in coming, for the N.U.R. has now decided to go forward 
at once with a new national programme, and there is 
general restiveness among both its members and the 
craft unionists in the railway shops. Cannot the 
Trades Union Congress do something, by bringing the 
rival unions together, to ensure both an orderly pro- 
cedure on the next occasion and some degree of 
common action between the various Unions concerned ? 
At present, the rivals seem more concerned to score 
off one another than to look after the interests of 
either the railway workers or the public. And, as 
they appear quite unable to settle their differences 
among themselves, it is surely time for the Trades 
Union Congress to take the matter in hand in the 
name of the Labour movement as a whole. Not 





only railwaymen, but Labour generally, must suffer in 
prestige from these sectarian bickerings. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The report of the 
Army Inquiry is anything but pleasant reading for 
Irishmen who remember Sow loudly they acclaimed 
the I.R.A. in its early days as the ideal of a nation in 
arms, at once a challenge and a reproach to the reac- 
tionary militarism of Europe. We have learned since 
then that militarists can wear other colours than 
khaki. Such developments as the banding of officers 
into a secret society to secure control of the armed 
forces of the State and use them to coerce the civil 
Government are familiar enough as a sequel to successful 
revolutionary movements. The novel and discon- 
certing feature of the Irish upheaval is that this threat 
of pressure by a secret society was followed not by 
disciplinary action, but by the decision of the heads 
of the army to set up another secret organisation. 
It is denied that the High Command in reviving the 
I.R.B. intended it to be a counterblast to General 
Tobin’s I.R.A., though, whatever their motives, they 
must have known that this was the interpretation 
which would be placed upon their action. One would 
understand a desire to dish the Tobinites ; one cannot 
understand the failure of a man like General Mulcahy, 
whose loyalty to the State is unquestioned, to realise 
even yet that it was “‘ a disastrous error of judgment " 
to acquiesce as Minister of Defence in the creation 
of a secret society in the army without even a hint 
to the Cabinet that such a step had been taken. Rory 
O’Connor startled most of us two years ago by his 
arrogant claim to set himself above Dail Eireann, 
but it is clear that some of the men who shelled him 
out of the Four Courts held much the same view that 
it is for the army to lead the nation rather than for 
the nation to dictate to the army. 

* * . 


The one comforting thing is that in the crisis of last 
February, junior officers, N.C.O.s and men held firmly 
to their allegiance, and refused to be seduced into 
mutiny by the most alluring offers. This provides a 
solid basis upon which to build, if the Government 
and the Oireachtas have the courage and the insight 
to take the requisite measures to ensure that in future 
the army shall be free from the taint of party and the 
clash of personal and political rivalries. Should a 
policy be adopted, as some fear, which would mean a 
redistribution of army posts amongst the leaders of 
hostile factions in the hope that one side might neutral- 
ise the other, our last state is likely to be worse than 
the first. We might accept a single Mussolini who 
knew his business, but to be eaten up piecemeal by 
swarms of pseudo Mussolinis, is a prospect that might 
well awaken regrets for the departure of the Black and 
Tans. The country is heartily sick of the domination 
of the man with the gun, whether arrayed in Free 
State uniform or in the trench-coat of the Irregular. 
It has its own view, too, of the quality of the patriotism 
of pre-truce warriors who insist that their services must 
be rewarded not only by fat posts at the public expense, 
but by uncontrolled power to dictate national policy in 
perpetuity. Of course, the country has largely itself 
to blame. While it damns would-be dictators in 
private, it fawns upon them in public, and has hitherto 
not dared to question that a few weeks with a flying 
column confers upon a man privileges akin to those of 
a French aristocrat of the old régime. The report of 


the Army Inquiry, though it does not tell the whole 
truth about the situation, is more outspoken than 
anything that has yet been given to the public, and the 
fact that its signatories are representative of various 
parties in the Dail strengthens the hope that Parliament 
may at last pluck up courage to assert its right to 
exercise effective control in Army affairs. 
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*““MY PRECISE AND DIRECT WILL.” 


F Signor Mussolini’s full responsibility for the 

() murder of the Italian Socialist Deputy, Signor 

Matteotti, there can be no doubt. There is, 
of course, no evidence to show that Signor Mussolini 
actually wished this particular crime to be committed 
—though he has connived at and even openly condoned 
many scarcely less serious acts of lawless violence; 
but a man who assumes the title and powers of a 
Dictator and founds his régime on the forcible sup- 
pression of his opponents is necessarily responsible 
for al] outrages committed by his followers whether 
with or without his express authority. No one, 
indeed, bas recognised this more clearly than Signor 
Mussolini himse]f. In a speech which he made in 
the Chamber last year, he declared : 

There is nothing to discuss on the subject of internal policy. 
That which happens, happens by my precise and direct will, 
and by my explicit orders, for which I naturally assume the 
full and personal responsibility. And those who attempt to 
defame Fascism abroad or to undermine it at home, should 
know that their deeds imply the severest risks. The enemies 
of the Fascist State need not be surprised if I treat them 
sternly as such. 

Signor Matteotti as a leading member of the Oppo- 
sition sought to undermine the power of the Fascist 
Government. Accordingly he incurred “the severest 
risks,” and for his temerity has now paid the severest 
penalty. 

But did he pay it by the “ precise and direct will” 
of Signor Mussolini? Probably the right answer is 
**No;” but we cannot be quite sure. At any rate, 
the question offers a crucial dilemma. If the answer 
is “ Yes,” then the Italian Government must be 
regarded as an outlaw, with no admissible claim to 
be ranked within the comity of civilised European 
States. If, on the other hand, the answer is “ No,” 
then what becomes of Signor Mussolini’s proud boast ? 
Evidently he has failed to enforce his precise and 
direct will. He is no longer able to control the lawless 
forces which he created, which raised him to power, 
and which still all over Italy are enforcing a reign 
of terror against his opponents. From that dilemma 
there is no escape, for it is admitted that the murderers 
were his followers and partisans. Either then he is a 
criminal or else he is a “ Dictator” who cannot dictate 
even to his own irregular Fascist forees—who, in short, 
has failed. 

The first of these two hypotheses cannot be lightly 
dismissed. It is improbable, but in view of the past 
record of Fascismo it is certainly not inconceivable. 
The Fascist bands, with the approval of their leader, 
have committed outrage after outrage, only less serious 
than the latest of them because the victims were less 
important people. The police have orders not to 
interfere with the black shirts, or at any rate act as if 
they had such orders. The case of Professor Salvadori 
will be fresh in our readers’ minds. On account of 
an article which he contributed to these columns, 
he was set upon and severely injured by Mussolini's 
men under the very eyes of the police. He escaped 
with his life, but if he had not succeeded in getting 
across the frontier into Switzerland by night, and 
without a passport, he would almost certainly not 
now be alive. The lawyer who dared to undertake 
the prosecution of his assailants was threatened with 
a similar fate, and would probably have suffered it, 
but for the publicity given to the case in the British 
Press. No attempt whatever was made by the Italian 





ee 


Government to investigate the circumstances of the 
outrage or to punish its perpetrators. On the cont 
the Fascists—including, we must suppose, Signor 
Mussolini himself—applauded their action. If the 
prosecution had gone on and been successful, and the 
Professor’s cowardly assailants had been convicted, 
they would—if we may judge by the history of many 
similar cases—have promptly been released by the 
orders of the central Government. In view of sucha 
record, how is it possible to be confident that Signor 
Mussolini was not privy to the kidnapping, if not to 
the actual assassination, cf his opponent, Signor 
Matteotti? There is only one reason why this hypothesis 
seems improbable, and that is that it is hard to believe 
that the Italian Dictator could be so blind as not to 
foresee the disastrous reactions, both at home and 
abroad, that were bound to follow upon the killing 
of so prominent a man. Signor Mussolini professes 
no scruples, and probably has none, but he must 
surely have realised that the murder of Signor Matteotti 
would not be tolerated even by the majority of those 
who regard him as the saviour of Italy. 
So we are driven back upon the second of ou 
hypotheses—that the Fascists who assassinated the 
Socialist Deputy acted against the wishes, or at least 
without the consent, of their leader. But in that 
case what is to happen next? It is evident that the 
black shirts have got entirely out of hand. Are they 
to be disbanded? It is hard to see how any action 
less drastic than that can relieve Signor Mussolini 
of the suspicion of direct personal complicity in an 
abominable crime. He has been forced by public opinion 
in this case to allow the police to act, and several of his 
leading supporters have already been arrested. Prob- 
ably, also, he will have to allow them to be tried and 
punished if they are convicted. But clearly that wil 
not be enough. As long as the militant Fascist organise- 
tion exists there will be a danger, indeed a certainty, 
of the occurrence of further outrages. Signor Mussolini 
is faced with the choice either of abandoning and 
suppressing the characteristic weapon of Fascism or 
else of repudiating the common standards of civilised 
government. Probably he will attempt a compromise 
—and thereby destroy his own moral prestige; for 
Dictators who pose as “ strong men,” and perhaps are 
strong men, cannot afford to compromise. 
Accordingly it looks as if Signor Mussolini is about 
to suffer the fate which must befall any man who 
tries to rule a modern educated democracy by sheet 
force. If he in truth has the greatness which bis 
admirers in Italy and elsewhere ascribe to him, then 
he may escape. He may realise that his moral authority 
is all that he needs and that he can rule Italy without 
fasces or daggers; and if, having realised that, be 
proceeds to disband his irregular forces and to punish 
crime as it should be punished, irrespective of the 
political views of the criminals; and if at the same 
time he stamps out the financial corruption which 
has become so marked a feature of his régime—though 
no one accuses Signor Mussolini himself of any such 
venality—then he may regain the respect of the world 
and earn the reputation of a great patriot-statesmal. 
As far as the foreign observer can judge that 1s mot 
impossible. Certainly Signor Mussolini is a patriot ; 
certainly he is strong; certainly he has worked 
wonders in the political reorganisation of Lage“ 
Italy ; and certainly in many respects he has justi) 
earned the confidence of his fellow-countrymen. 
does he understand what he must do now? Dos 
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he understand, we will not say the wickedness, but the 
essential futility, of physical force ? 

This particular murder offers a particularly plain 
example of the point at which physical force, as a 
policy, ceases to be effective. We may be sure that 
it has done far more good than harm to the Italian 
Socialist party and has dealt the severest blow to the 
prestige of Signor Mussolini that he has yet suffered. 
Many of us may honestly believe that the world would 
be all the better for the deaths of some of our political 
opponents, but no democracy will tolerate daylight 
kidnappings and stabkings or shootings. England 
has the advantage of a recent experience of the inevit- 
able failure of force. We tried four years ago to 
subdue Ireland by a campaign of “ reprisals.”” We 
beat Irishmen and maimed them and shot them, 
and ended by having to give them a larger measure 
of freedom than any of their leaders had ever before 
dared to demand. Mr. Lloyd George was intelligent 
enough to understand that he must abandon his 
“reprisals *’ and surrender. Is Signor Mussolini intelli- 
gent enough to understand that he, too, must sur- 
render and, abandoning physical persecution, seek to 
found his authority upon civilised methods of political 
persuasion? The outcome of the present crisis in 
Italy will answer that very interesting question, and 
tell us what the “precise and direct will” of the 
Fascist leader really is. 


GOLD AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


F monetary policy has any influence on the state of 
trade and employment, to what end should that 
policy be directed and what practical measures 

should be taken to achieve that end? This question has 
recently been discussed with fresh vigour by Professor 
Cassel, during one of his all too brief visits to this country, 
and it has also been the subject of a full-dress debate 
between Professor Cannan, Mr. Hawtrey, Sir Charles 
Addis and Mr. Keynes at the Annual Meeting of the Royal 
Economic Society. We seem to be as far as ever from a 
definite and reasoned answer, which can be taken to express 
the real mind of the Government, the City, and the Bank 
of England. In one respect, however, real progress 
can be recorded. There is now general agreement that 
monetary policy has a very direct bearing on the state of 
trade and employment. There is no longer any excuse for 
burying our heads in the sand and pretending that the 
discussion of this vexed question of currency and credit 
control is of no real importance. To expatiate on the 
causes and possible remedies of unemployment without 
reference to monetary policy has become a social solecism. 
Whether we like it or not, we have all perforce to be mone- 
tary theorists—though of varying degrees of sobriety and 
inner conviction. 

Modern theory asserts that unemployment is caused by a 
fall in the level of prices, and that a fall in the level of prices 
is due to restriction of credit by the central bank. On this 
there is no real difference of opinion between Mr. McKenna 
and Sir Charles Addis, or between Mr. Keynes and Professor 
Cannan. It is equally common ground that a trade revival 
and a diminution of unemployment are accompanied by, 
if not directly due to, an expansion of credit and some 
rise in the level of prices. If therefore the cure of unem- 
ployment and the revival of trade were looked upon as the 
most important objects of public policy, overriding all 
other considerations, steps would at once be taken to en- 
courage an expansion of credit, even if that meant a moder- 
ate rise of the price-level. That these steps are not taken, 
and that the opposite course of deliberately restricting 
credit and depressing prices still further is seriously proposed 


in the columns of City Editors, and even by a Director of 
the Bank of England, proves that there are other con- 
siderations far outweighing the cure of unemployment— 
which yet remains the chief preoccupation of traders, 
manufacturers, workers and Members of Parliament. 
Those considerations are, of course, the desire to improve 
the exchange value of the pound and to restore a free gold 
market at the pre-war gold parity. If the Bank of England 
and the City have made up their minds that the advantages 
of further deflation outweigh its disadvantages, it seems 
desirable that the rest of the country should be officially 
apprised of the position. What does Parliament think 
on this issue? And where does the Labour Government 
stand? Is it chiefly concerned to find a remedy for unem- 
ployment or does it, after all, approve of Sir Charles Addis’ 
view that a further period of falling prices and trade depres- 
sion must be deliberately brought about in order to fetch 
the pound back to parity with gold ? 

We ask this question in all seriousness, and not as a 
rhetorical gesture, because of the surprising interpretation 
which Sir Charles Addis has placed on a recent reply by 
the Prime Minister to a question in the House. As reported 
in the June number of the Economic Journal, he said: 
‘“* The pronouncement of Mr. Baldwin last July in favour 
of stabilisation at the level of that time. . . left the public 
at home, and, what was more serious, our customers abroad, 
in some doubt as to what our monetary policy really was, 
whether, indeed, England could be said to have any 
definite monetary policy at all. All this uncertainty and 
obscurity have happily been dispelled by the timely state- 
ment of the present Prime Minister. All the world knows 
now that the official policy of this country is directed quite 
definitely to the restoration as soon as possible of the 
pre-war gold standard.” The Prime Minister, as we 
understood him, merely gave the stock reply that the official 
policy of the Government remained that of the Cunliffe 
Committee’s Report. This Report, issued in 1918, is so 
out of date and irrelevant to present conditions that nobody 
treated the reply seriously. But here is Sir Charles Addis, 
a Director of the Bank of England, interpreting the reply 
to mean that the Labour Government is committed to a 
policy of further deflation in order to restore the gold 
standard as soon as possible. Though Lord Milner, in his 
brief summing up of the discussion, stated that he carried 
away the impression that there was “ no great likelihood 
of that strong and determined action in a particular direc- 
tion which Sir Charles Addis seemed to prognosticate,” 
we scarcely think that a Director of the Bank of England 
would have spoken so emphatically without having some 
good ground for his view of the Government's intentions. 
If, therefore, he spoke with authority, and not merely 
for the purpose of giving the interpretation he would like 
to see placed on the Prime Minister's words, we are asked 
to believe that the Treasury and the Bank of England 
intend to resume the policy of active deflation, thereby 
accentuating the trade depression and increasing unem- 
ployment at the very time when the Government give the 
impression of straining every nerve to restore trade and 
find work for the unemployed. The paradox is so startling 
that we hope, though with no great confidence, that Sir 
Charles Addis may have been mistaken. Nothing could 
be more damaging to the Labour Government than an 
increase of unemployment at the present time. 

Though the advocates of deflation are almost as deaf to 
reason as inflationists, it may be worth while reminding 
them that the restoration of the gold standard does not 
necessarily involve any change in the present value of 
the pound. As Professor Cassel wrote in the Times 
Banking Supplement of May 8lst: “ The idea that it is 
necessary to raise the value of the currency before a return 
to the gold standard is possible is certainly false. Some 
of the most depreciated currencies of Europe are now being 
transformed to a gold standard at a rate of exchange which 
is widely different from the pre-war rate.” He then 
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explained that England might, of course, do the same thing 
by making the pound convertible into gold at its present 
value. This would immediately restore the gold standard 
and a free gold market without the need for any further 
deflation, reduction of prices, increase of unemployment 
and aggravation of the burden of the National Debt. As 
Professor Cassel surmises, it is unlikely that this policy 
will ever be accepted. But if those who set so much store 
on the immediate restoration of the gold standard would 
frankly advocate devaluation rather than deflation, they 
would be more convincing to moderate men of average 
common-sense. 

The alternative policy, which we understood to be the 
Government’s, is to concentrate ‘first on the revival of 
trade and the diminution of unemployment, and then when 
a favourable opportunity occurs, either through depreciation 
of the dollar or through increased production of com- 
modities, or both, to restore the legal gold parity of the 
pound at its pre-war rate without any drastic dislocation 
of trade and employment. This may or may not be 
consistent with the Cunliffe Committee’s Report; _ it 
depends what the Committee meant by the words “gradual ” 
deflation. But it is the policy which has hitherto held the 
field as a convenient compromise in the long tussle between 
industry and the City. If a Labour Government is not 
strong enough to insist on the control of credit being used 
to remedy unemployment, it has surely enough caution 
and political sagacity to veto any attempt to have it used 
for the deliberate purpose of depressing prices and thus 
inevitably increasing unemployment. 


PROSPECTS IN GERMANY 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, June 16th, 1924. 


HE parliamentary situation is better than the most 
optimistic could have hoped it would be within 
six weeks of the General Election. The acceptance 
of the Dawes Report by the Bavarian People’s and Peasants’ 
Parties and the Guelphists secures for it a majority of about 
sixty in the Reichstag, and the only question is whether 
the German Nationalists will dare to wreck the railway 
scheme. The reasons for believing that they will not are 
even stronger than they were a fortnight ago. They have 
greatly discredited themselves by their duplicity and shilly- 
shallying during the recent negotiations. Of all possible 
lines of conduct none could have discredited them more 
than that of first accepting the Dawes plan and then going 
back on the acceptance. Moreover, the business world 
is furious with them, for it is becoming more and more 
evident that nothing but the immediate application of the 
Dawes plan can avert a catastrophe. A banker in Berlin 
told me the other day that all the business men of his 
acquaintance who had voted for the German Nationalists 
on May 4th, said that they would not do it again, and one 
of the wealthiest business men in the German National 
Party in South Germany is telling everybody that, if the 
German Nationalists force a dissolution by preventing the 
passage of the railway scheme, he will subscribe to the 
funds of all the parties in favour of acceptance, including 
the Socialists. Reports from particularly trustworthy 
sources in various parts of Germany agree that three- 
fourths of the population are now in favour of accepting 
the Dawes Report. The chances are, in my opinion, that 
in a General Election on this issue the German Nationalists 
would lose half their seats, and the Fascists would not do 
so well as before. 

Undoubtedly the result of the French General Election 
had a great effect on German opinion, but that effect has 
been a good deal modified by the result of the Presidential 
election, to which the papers of the Right are pointing as a 
justification of their view that nothing is changed in France. 
Even such papers as the Berliner Tageblatt attach what 
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seems to me an exaggerated importance to M. Doumergue’s 
election as an indication of French foreign policy, and Dr, 
Stresemann made a very pessimist speech at Karlsruhe 
yesterday. In a leading article on the subject on Saturday 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, always more balanced and judicioys 
than any of its contemporaries, took a more reasonable viey 
of the matter. It is, of course, true that M. Doumergue is g 
Chauvinist—he resigned in the spring of 1914 because he 
was out of touch with the men who wished to avert war— 
that he negotiated the secret treaty with Russia in February, 
1917, and that he has hitherto consistently supported M. 
Poincaré’s foreign policy. It is also true that he owes his 
election to the Bloc National and the Right, but he has the 
quality that M. Clemenceau declared to be desirable in g 
President of the Republic—that of “* perfect insignificance,” 
It is, as the Frankfurter Zeitung says, most unlikely that his 
influence on French policy will be great. A gentleman who 
came back from Russia a few days before the revolution in 
1917, announcing that all was for the best in the happiest 
of countries and that Russia was more ready and willing 
than ever to fight to the bitter end can hardly be dangerous 
in a position where he is happily without responsibility, 
Only if the Versailles result means that the Radical Party 
in the Senate still clings to the Poincarist conception of 
foreign policy can it be of ill-omen to Germany and, so far 
as I can judge at a distance, the Frankfurter Zeitung is 
probably right in thinking that the action of the Radical 
Senators was due to much more trivial causes, and that 
M. Doumergue will be a strictly constitutional and orna- 
mental President. 

Possibly Dr. Stresemann’s pessimism at Karlsruhe 
yesterday was tactical. It may have been meant to 
excuse an act of folly that the German Government seems 
to be on the point of committing. For there is one very 
black cloud on the German political horizon, which would 
otherwise be clearer than it has been for some time. General 
von Seeckt insists on the rejection of the inquiry into the 
state of German armaments demanded by the Allied 
Governments in their last Note and he is supported by 
several members of the Government, including, of course, 
Dr. Gessler, the Minister of National Defence, who is as 
deeply implicated as General von Seeckt himself in the 
illegal arming. Some of the most prominent members 
of the Government recognise the folly of rejecting the 
demand of the Allies, about which the Frankfurter Zeitung 
spoke very plainly to-day, but there is a great danger 
that they will give way, for, if the Government agrees to 
the inquiry, it may be faced by open insubordination on 
the part of General von Seeckt and the Reichswehr, which 
will obey him and not the Government. The Government 
had, of course, itself to blame for having allowed General 
von Seeckt to become the master of Germany—President 
Ebert, who has for some time past been under General 
von Seeckt’s influence, has a special and very heavy respot- 
sibility—but that fact does not diminish the gravity of the 
situation. What the Seeckt-Gessler faction advocate 3 
an uncompromising rejection of the Allied demand in the 
bluntest possible language. It is almost incredible that, 
at a moment when for the first time since the Armistice 
there is a real chance of a peaceful settlement, any German 
should wish thus to throw that chance away. On this 
occasion, however, it is not a case of mere stupidity. General 
von Seeckt and his friends have a bad conscience. They 
fear the revelations that will be made by the inquiry and 
the possible exposure of the part that they themselves 
have played. If they had nothing to hide, they would 
have every reason to welcome an inquiry which would 
be a preliminary to the abolition of military control, if tt 
showed that the provisions of the Peace Treaty had been 
complied with. The attitude of General von Seeckt 
and his supporters indicates that they know it to be likely 
to show the contrary. 

There is still hope that at the eleventh hour those who 
put the interests of Germany before the convenience © 
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General von Seeckt and Dr. Gessler will prevail. If not, 
the English and French Governments will be faced by 
one of the toughest problems that they have yet had to 
solve. That they should give way is impossible. A 
refusal of the German Government to accept the inquiry 
would once more stir up all the latent fears of France and 

lyse M. Herriot’s efforts to bring the two countries 
together. It would also prove the inquiry to be necessary. 
On the other hand, should the German Government accept 
the inquiry and then be openly defied by General von 
Seeckt, as is possible if not probable, the situation would 
be almost equally difficult. How far General von Seeckt 
js prepared to go in his insubordination nobody knows, 
put he can rely on the Reichswehr to follow him in any 
course that he decides to take. General Maerker relates 
in his reminiscences that on January 4th, 1919, the “‘ Com- 
missioners of the People,” Ebert and Noske, at his invita- 
tion, came to address the troops under his command at 
Zossen, near Berlin. They were, the general says, pleas- 
antly surprised to see “real soldiers” again and, when 
they saw the taut trim bearing of the troops as they marched 
in from every side with drums beating and trumpets 
sounding, Noske clapped Ebert on the back and said to 
him: “ Don’t worry yourself. Everything will soon be 
all right again.”” It would be interesting to know whether 
the two eminent Socialists are still equally satisfied with 
the results of their policy in entrusting the defence of the 
Republic to its worst enemies less than two months after 
the revolution. For they are the persons ultimately 
responsible for the present situation. 

The party of Noske and Ebert has just held its National 
Congress, which, to judge by all the reports of it, was a 
depressing affair. Deserted as it has been by nearly half 
its adherents, the German Socialist Party is now once more 
the old Majority Party, with, however, a large minority 
of the Left, whose strongholds are Saxony and Thuringia, 
but which is also fairly strong in Berlin, certain parts of 
the Rhineland and some other places. The only decision 
of the Congress of any importance was a resolution approv- 
ing of the policy of coalitions with other parties, which is 
apparently to be the permanent policy of the party in future. 
The question of coalitions with “ bourgeois” parties was 
declared to be one of tactics, not of principle—an open 
contradiction of the famous “ Amsterdam resolution.” 
Even so, one would have thought that the results of that 
policy in Germany had not been such as to encourage its 
continuance. Dr. Stresemann was able to boast at Hanover 
on March 30th that he had forced the Socialists, “ against 
their feelings,” to agree to the invasion of Saxony and 
Thuringia, and the recall of the Crown Prince, and that 
with their aid he had divided the forces of Labour. How- 
ever desirable these ends may have been in themselves, 
they are hardly such as a Socialist Party exists to promote. 

With the decay of what was once the greatest Socialist 
Party in the world, the prospects for German Labour at 
ge are most unpromising. The probability seems to 

that, in default of any other alternative to the Socialist 
Party, the Communist Party in Germany will continue to 
increase until it becomes the principal political organisation 
of Labour. That is not a hopeful prospect, for the German 
Communist Party is quite incapable. If it had the slightest 
ere sense, it could play an important part in the 

eichstag where it might on occasion hold the balance, 
but the Communists in the Reichstag behave like children 
and do nothing but make hideous noises. The one hope 
of German Labour seems to me to be the emancipation of 
the Trade Unions from the tutelage of the Socialist Party 
and from interference by politicians of all sorts. If the 
Trade Unions escape from the Socialist politicians only 
to be captured by the Communists, matters will not be 
improved. There is an encouraging revival of Trade 
~hion activity in the Ruhr which may possibly lead to 
independent Trade Union action, but at present there is no 
Sign anywhere else of any such tendency. The Trade 
‘ions and they alone can create the new party of Labour 
which is necessary if Labour is to recover its influence in 

Tman politics. Rospert DELL. 


JAPAN AND AMERICA 
W ree President Coolidge, on May 26th, signed the 


new Immigration Bill containing the clauses 

which provide for the total exclusion of Japanese 
from the United States, he precipitated between East 
and West a conflict of which no one can foresee the end. 
Mr. Coolidge was doubtless aware of this. Along with 
his Secretary of State, Mr. C. E. Hughes, he had made 
known his objection to the anti-Japanese movement ; 
but the affair was so badly mismanaged by the State 
Department in Washington that the Senate gave way to 
panic, and the President found it necessary to acknowledge 
his helplessness. While the Bill was going through its 
final stages the Japanese Ambassador wrote to the Secretary 
of State urging that the existing guarantees against race 
discrimination might be maintained, for otherwise “ grave 
consequences ” must ensue. Mr. Hanihara was plainly 
referring to public opinion in Japan; but his innocent 
phrase worked mischief in the Senate, which read his 
appeal as a threat to America. It does not appear why 
Mr. Hughes should have thought it necessary to pass on 
the letter to the Senate; but he did so, and it was read 
in the Chamber at an unfortunate moment. The 
Legislature happened just then to be more than commonly 
at odds with the Executive, and the senatorial nerves were 
on edge because of the Washington scandals and the day- 
to-day abuse poured out upon the investigating committees 
by the organs of the Administration. The result was an 
almost unanimous vote for Japanese exclusion, and Mr. 
Coolidge signed the Bill. He explained that he was in 
hearty agreement with its main features, and he regretted 
that these could not be severed from the clauses which 
especially affected Japan. The President, always a 
romantic, added a confession of international piety in 
these terms: “I gladly recognise that the enactment of 
the provision does not imply any change in our sentiment 
of admiration and cordial friendship for the Japanese 
people, a sentiment which has had, and will continue 


to have, abundant manifestation.” A signature with- 
out comment would in the circumstances have been 
better. 


A violent outburst of anti-American feeling in Japan 
was, of course, to be expected, but it was at once made clear 
that the Tokio Government was concerned to keep the 
controversy on the plane of reason and good feeling. A 
carefully framed Note of protest was handed in, on May 31st, 
by the Japanese Ambassador, who is now about to vacate 
his post. In this document it was recalled that the relations 
between Japan and the United States in regard to immi- 
gration had hitherto been governed by the commercial 
treaty of 1911, and the gentlemen’s agreement, operative 
since 1908, as to the keeping out of Japanese labour. The 
treaty contains a general clause assuring to certain classes 
of Japanese “the liberty of entry, travel, and residence,” 
and in an addendum it is declared that the Japanese 
Government was prepared to maintain the limitation and 
control which for the preceding three years it had exercised 
“in regulation of the emigration of labourers to the United 
States.” The Note embodied a general argument against 
exclusion as being “ opposed to the principles of justice 
and fairness,” and a particular objection to discrimination 
on the ground of race. It is this discrimination, as Western 
peoples can easily realise, which seems peculiarly odious to 
the citizens of the one Oriental nation that has established 
a position (extending even to the Council of the League of 
Nations) of complete equality with the greatest of the 
European Powers. But, on the other hand, it is just here 
that the American and Japanese points of view would 
appear to be most at variance. The Japanese contend that 
the new law embodies, for the first time, this particular 
discrimination. The Americans reply that, on the con- 
trary, the expiring arrangement was discriminative, since 
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it gave Japan a position of advantage over China and 
India. The new law establishes equality among those 
races that cannot acquire American citizenship by domicile. 
In that indisputable fact, however, there lies one main 
reason for Japanese dissatisfaction. The gentlemen’s 
agreement goes. There is no consolation in the knowledge 
that the actual number of Japanese admitted may not be 
much smaller than it has been. But, says the Government 
in the Note, “ the patient, loyal, and scrupulous observance 
of Japan, for more than sixteen years, of these self-denying 
regulations in the interest of good relations between the two 
countries now seems to have been wasted’’—an inference 
the American Government’s rejoinder seems to accept. 

Thirteen years ago, when the commercial treaty was 
revised and renewed, the United States had not entered 
upon the policy of restrictive and selective immigration 
which is now a dominating fact for the migratory peoples 
of the earth. It is true that American opinion was already 
set against the admission of Asiatics ; but the Washington 
authorities, still moved by influences set going by Roosevelt 
and John Hay, were markedly considerate of the feelings 
of the Far Eastern peoples, while popular sentiment was 
responsive to the idea of the Melting Pot. 

Matters are wholly different to-day. American opinion 
is resolute for raising the barriers against all immigrants. 
It is all for the most rigorous selection among the Europeans 
coming in. Above all, it gives unqualified support to 
Congress and the Courts in their insistence upon the 
principle that all aliens who by reason of race or colour 
are ineligible for full citizenship must be kept out of the 
country. 

America, that is to say, is profoundly disturbed over 
the future of her unwelded communities, and is resolved to 
prevent, if possible, any further complication of her race 
and colour problems. California in particular is immovable 
as regards the Japanese claims, and it would be idle to 
expect the American business world or organised Labour 
to be sympathetic with Japan in her economic and social 
perplexity. That, to be sure, is almost without limit. 
Japan has a population of about fifty-seven million, with 
a density of over 360 to the square mile in a country of 
which almost three-fourths is mountainous. The normal 
increase is at the rate of nearly three-quarters of a million 
annually, so that room for expansion oversea is a continually 
pressing necessity. When the outward movement of 
population began, at the end of the nineteenth century, 
the world was comparatively open. But year by year the 
Japanese have seen the possible areas of settlement shut 
off, one after another. Australia is a closed continent, 
and will remain closed so long as a White Australia can 
command the services of the British Fleet. British Colum- 
bia is in like case, while during the past decade the Pacific 
States of America have not only put up the bars, but 
have converted the rest of the country to their opinion, 
though they have not convinced the average American 
of the East and Middle West that there is danger to the 
Republic in the actual number of Japanese settlers. In 
California the present total is estimated at about 110,000. 
For some time the annual increase was due chiefly to 
the regular shipment of picture brides—that is, of Japan- 
ese girls chosen with the aid of photographs; but since 
this highly profitable system was checked, four years ago, 
the growth has been almost entirely by self-multiplication. 
In the meantime California has been attacking by legislation 
the Japanese movement towards land ownership. Until 
the application of the recent law abolishing that invaluable 
privilege, some 850,000 acres of the richest and most 
efficiently worked land in the State were under Japanese 
control. Certain ingenious forms of purchase and manipula- 


tion were being employed by the Japanese to extend their 
possessions, while the merciless Asiatic industry and the 
low Asiatic standard of living have combined to push the 
European grower and labourer further and further off the 
Californian fruit lands. 


It is his virtues that make the 
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Japanese settler so formidable a competitor for the 
American worker, who, with his eight-hours’ day and his 
daily wage of six, or eight, or ten dollars, is naturally not 
going to allow his representative in Congress to display 
any sympathy with an Oriental people seeking everywhere 
for untilled lands to subdue. 

All this is plain enough, but it does not furnish any sort 
of reason or excuse for the curious blundering of the State 
Department and the extraordinary unwisdom of Congress, 
To the outside observer it would seem that under the 
existing ‘agreements America was not only protected 
against the incursion of Japanese labour, but was also main- 
taining, with the aid of an agreeable compromise, a system 
of interchange in commerce, travel, and science that was, 
on the whole, reasonably satisfactory. The Pacific States 
were not being hampered by Federal authority. When- 
ever they might deem it necessary to strengthen their own 
restrictive enactments, they found no difficulty in going 
ahead. And there were other important facts to be taken 
account of. The Washington Conference of 1921 had 
opened a fresh chapter in Far Eastern policy; American 
generosity after the earthquake of last September had 
created a new friendliness among the Japanese populace ; 
the abandonment of the Singapore scheme had removed a 
specific cause of apprehension. There were, in a word, 
better prospects for peace and understanding in the Pacific 
than had existed for many years. This encouraging outlook 
was changed by Congress over-night; and the pressure 
of circumstances in election year was too much for President 
Coolidge. He was presented with a fine opportunity for 
telling the world, and reminding the Senate, that the 
United States is, after all, not ambitious of becoming a 
Forbidden Kingdom, the Tibet of the Western hemisphere 
—but he did not take it. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF KNOWING 
WHAT IS CRUEL 


N a world in which nearly everything is difficult to 
I define there are few things more difficult to define 
than cruelty. There is scarcely a form of sport 
which does not involve the risk of pain or even of death 
to the players, and, while some people are content that 
most of the players should get nothing but pleasure from 
engaging in it, others concentrate all their thoughts and 
emotions on the accidents that happen to the unfortunate 
few. Thus there are mothers who will not allow their 
sons to play Rugby football. There are humanitarians 
who cannot endure the sight of blood on a boxing-glove, 
daubing the naked body of a powerful and well-paid man 
with patches of red. There are others who denounce 
the Grand National as though so severe a steeplechase 
were as cruel as cockfighting. And even so quiet a game 
as cricket invites the protests of the censorious when 
Gregory thunderbolts a ball that catches a batsman on 
the head and sends him, a casualty, into the pavilion. 
The human race is divided, for the most part, into those 
who are far too sensitive and those who are not sensitive 
enough. It is also divided into those who like human 
beings better than animals and those who like animals 
better than human beings. As a result, we continually 
find ourselves split into two violently-contending camps 
over the question whether some kind of sport or amuse- 
ment ought to be prohibited or not. No European nation, 
however civilised, has yet abandoned even the practice 
of killing non-human animals for amusement. The 
Spaniard kills the horse and the bull; the Englishman 
kills the fox, the hare and the partridge. Those who 
do the killing can always, I believe, make out an excellent 
defence for themselves. Foxhunters have even beet 
known to maintain that the fox enjoys the race against 
doom, and they would look on you almost as a murderer 
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if you shot a fox in cold blood instead of hunting it to its 
death, like a sportsman, with hounds. If I were a fox- 
hunter, I fear I should have to be more casuistical than 
that. I should say to myself: “If foxhunting ceased, 
foxes would obviously be exterminated in these islands. 
As a moderate optimist, I believe it is better for man or 
fox to live for a little and then perish suddenly than not 
to live at all. Therefore, by engaging in foxhunting, 
I am securing for the race of foxes the right to live for 
a brief season on the most delightful planet of which we 
know. Which is the more cruel—to say ‘ Death to fox- 
hunting’ and therefore * Death to all foxes,’ or to say 
‘Long live foxhunting ’ and therefore ‘ Let foxes live long 
enough to be torn to pieces by dogs’ ?” Luckily, I am 
not a foxhunter, and therefore am not compelled to 
impale my fellow men on the horns of so cruel a dilemma. 
At the same time, as a meat-eater, I am more or less in 
the same position as the foxhunter and am forced to ask 
myself whether I can justify my indulgence in carnivorous 
pleasures by any other plea than that it is happier for 
bullocks, ducks and chickens to live for a brief season 
and then die violent deaths or never to have been born 
at all. These are clearly the alternatives. If we cease 
to eat flesh, we shall cease to breed cattle or fowls in 
anything like their present numbers, and we shall be 
dooming millions of them to non-existence. Is life worth 
living for a chicken that will afterwards appear in a 
restaurant ? Neither you nor I know. 

Life, it will be seen, has its problems even for a vege- 
tarian who is not a hopeless pessimist. The Buddhist, 
who believes that existence on earth is an evil, may 
believe that it is best even for a lower animal not to be 
born; and Tolstoy, who after becoming the father of a 
large family decided that it was wrong to bring human 
beings into the world, would obviously have no qualms 
about preventing the birth of calves and of ducklings. 
But if you happen to be a vegetarian who preserves a 
cheerful view of life and who takes it for granted that 
life is worth living even for a goose, what pangs of con- 
science you must suffer as you toss on your bed and reflect 
on all the four-legged and two-legged creatures that but 
for you would be leading temporarily happy lives in the 
fields and the farmyards! I suppose most of us, when 
we were children, longed for a world in which all the human 
beings and all the animals would live for ever. I certainly 
did. At the age of six or seven I refused to eat meat 
because I could not bear to think that the lambs I saw 
playing in the fields were being killed to provide me with 
a midday dinner. Nothing on earth—or hardly anything 
—could have persuaded me to eat lamb and mint sauce 
at that time. Indeed, I might have remained a vegetarian 
to the present day if my aunt had not bribed me back 
into carnivorousness with a photograph of a garden-party 
in which I figured, leaning against a hammock. A great 
English statesman once said that every man has his price. 
So far as he was thinking of me at the age of six, he was 
right. I think I could have stood out against the offer 
of a photograph of myself alone, but a photograph of 
myself plus a garden and a hammock and uncles and 
aunts and all sorts of smiling people whom I thought 
old but who were really very young, was more irresistible 
to me than a cup of gold. Even to-day, however, though 
I have made the normal compromise at the dinner-table, 
I am a little squeamish about the death of animals. I 
would gladly see an end made of all those sports which 
finish the day with the killing of a bird or a beast, and 
I would give my vote to-morrow in favour of the cessation 
of cock-fighting, bull-fighting, rabbit-coursing and fox- 
hunting. My sympathies were with those who protested 
against the pigeon-shooting at Monte Carlo. Here I can 
quite easily decide where to draw the line—for myself— 
in the infliction of pain on the animals we assume to be 
dumb. It is a matter of temperament and circumstances, 
I fancy. I am one of those people who, not having been 


brought up to it, do not like the notion of killing animals 
merely for fun. To-day, however, many of the discussions 
about cruelty to animals are concerned with sports in 
which no animal is deliberately killed, but in which an 
occasional animal is either killed by accident or so badly 
injured that it has to be destroyed. Some people take 
the view that we have no right to subject an animal to 
grave risk—or even discomfort—for our amusement. 
They hate to think, for instance, of what horses have to 
go through in the course of the fierce test-jumps of the 
Grand National. On matters of this kind I find it difficult 
to take sides. If I had ever seen a bad accident at the 
Grand National at close quarters, I might have been 
influenced by that into attacking such dangerous jumps, 
but, if you see the Grand National only from the grand 
stand, you know nothing of such disasters till you get 
back to Liverpool and buy the evening paper, so that 
your feelings are not harrowed into immediate protest. 
If one even knew that the horrifying kind of accidents 
were inevitable at Aintree, one could make up one’s 
mind easily enough on the question of cruelty. But 
when one knows that there is none of this inevitability and 
that the worst that can be said is that men and horses 
are subjected to serious risk and strain, one hesitates 
and ends by leaving the question of cruelty to be settled 
by persons who know more about what men and horses 
can reasonably be expected to endure than one knows 
oneself. That, at least, is what happens to me. I simply 
do not feel sure enough of the facts to condemn my fellow 
human beings for cruelty to their and my fellow animals. 

I was driven into much the same position when I sat 
at Wembley on Saturday and saw the steer-roping contests 
which have caused so much discussion and excitement 
in the newspapers. I did not like the contests, 
because the sight of a galloping bullock being noosed 
and jerked off its hind legs and thrown on the ground 
and dragged over the grass on its back made me appre- 
hensive that it was being throttled or that its neck was 
being broken. But, when I think over the matter, I 
cannot be sure that my apprehensions and the hostility 
they caused were justified. I begin to ask myself whether 
after lunching on beef-steak, I had the right to protest 
too indignantly against an exhibition of some of the 
methods by which the beef supply of the world is main- 
tained for me and people like me. While I eat beef, 
indeed, I feel that it is just as well that I should realise 
that my gross appetite is the cause of much worse things 
happening to cattle than the shock of a sudden tumble 
on the grass. Some critics have said that steer-roping 
is no more to be defended than bull-fighting. But, if 
bull-fighting were necessary to the maintenance of the 
beef supply of the world, who of us except a vegetarian 
would have the right to lift a finger in protest against it? 
If I object to the steer-roping at the Stadium, it is not 
because I am sure that it is cruel to cattle, but because 
I find that it is unpleasant to me. No doubt, it causes 
alarm and discomfort to the bullocks, but, as to whether 
it causes anything that can fairly be described as agonies 
of fear or pain, I am uncertain. What prevents me from 
enjoying such contests with cattle is that I feel positive 
that the cattle do not enjoy it themselves. In the “ bull- 
dogging” contests, in which a cowboy wrestles with a 
beast and throws it to the ground, I am thrilled by the 
triumphant courage of the man, but I am still disturbed 
by the feeling that the beast would rather not be engaged 
in the struggle at all. That is the drawback in most 
contests in which cattle take part. None but bulls really 
want to fight human beings. In all the sports in which 
horses are engaged, on the other hand, I cannot help 
believing that the horse shares his rider’s excitement in 
the contest. This may be merely an illusion, and the 
horses in the Grand National or on the polo ground may be 
reluctant victims with no heart for their task. But 
somehow I cannot help believing that even the bucking 
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bronco is not suffering an outrage on his nature as the 
bucking steer is. Here, again, for all I know, it may be 
prejudice rather than reason that decides. I happen 
to live in a country in which it is a normal thing to perform 
feats with horses. If I lived in America, where it is a 
normal thing to perform feats with cattle, my point of 
view might be different. Even as it is, my experience 
at the Rodeo was that I was still more apprehensive of 
injury to the cowboys than to the cattle. They obviously 
ran far greater risks than either the wild horses or the 
wild bullocks. But the fact remains that the cowboys 
did it voluntarily while the broncos and steers did not. 
Is it then necessarily cruel to subject animals to contests 
against their will—contests that must undoubtedly cause 
discomfort both to men and beast? This is a border-line 
question which most of us will answer according to our 
nervous reactions. I should not like to accuse cowboys 
of cruelty while I believe that at every hen-market in 
England the packing of fowls causes far greater torments 
to animals than steer wrestling. ¥. ¥. 


IODINE AND IDIOCY 


ERE is a new and wonderful illustration of our 
H proposition that not heredity nor infection, but 
nutrition, is the master-word of our day. Iodine 
is an element which we know best in the form of an alcoholic 
solution or tincture. In general, when anything goes 
wrong we “ paint it with iodine.” During the war, soldiers 
were provided with this preparation as a first-aid antiseptic, 
for it has definite though not very high potency in that 
direction. We credit it, also, with powers in various kinds 
of local inflammation, not necessarily of parasitic origin. 
Also, for long years, the salt of iodine known as potassium 
iodide—or KI for short, that being its chemical symbol— 
has had a high and well-deserved reputation in internal 
medicine as what we delightfully call an “ alterative.” 
But there is much more and other to say to-day. 

Below and on either side of the larynx we may feel the 
two lobes of the thyroid gland, connected across the trachea 
by an isthmus of glandular tissue. We all know some of 
the main facts about this small but vital organ. It is a 
typical ductless gland, producing no evident secretion, but 
adding something to the blood which nourishes it—some- 
thing necessary for growth and health of body and of mind. 
Exact physiological inquiry, to which Horsley in this 
country was a notable contributor, has shown some of the 
influences of thyroid secretion upon the body. Failing 
it in early life, the condition of dwarfish idiocy known as 
cretinism appears; in later life the failure causes the 
disease known as myxoedema. The secretion also has 
notable relations to character, correlated with facial type, 
and there are imperfectly elucidated connections between 
the thyroid and the reproductive system. 

Chemical inquiry into the thyroid, made some thirty years 
ago, established the fact that the gland cells produce a 
secretion of which the characteristic chemical ingredient 
is iodine. We may call it iodo-thyrin. This element is not 
similarly associated with any other gland, tissue or secretion 
of the body. It is, by the way, an element associated with 
the sea and with marine animals and vegetables. Part of 
our remote history is here, no doubt. 

We have known since the last decade of the nineteenth 
century that “thyroid substance’ has specific powers 
against cretinism and myxoedema, as we might expect in 
accordance with our physiological and pathological know- 
ledge. And we have known that enlargement of the 
thyroid gland is associated with these morbid conditions. 
The general term goitre has long been applied to such en- 
largements, but they may be due to various causes, and be 
of various types, including that in which the gland is too 
active, and the eyeballs protrude, their muscular supports 
being over-excited by the secretion. This is called exoph- 





thalmic goitre accordingly. Here our concern is not that 
rare disease, but the excessively common one which ye 
may call simple goitre. It is notoriously common in Swit. 
zerland, and there we associate it with the frequency of 
cretinism. The perpetual recurrence of persons, male and 
female, young and old, with obviously enlarged and mis. 
shapen thyroid glands is the outstanding feature of distress 
in our visits to that lovely country. Inquiry shows that 
the gland, in simple goitre, though enlarged often to , 
vastly greater extent than in exophthalmic goitre, ; 
enlarged in an entirely different way. It is not more but 
less active ; it produces not more but less secretion ; its 
increased bulk is futile and illusory, the actual secreting 
cells being not more but less numerous. This is a degener. 
ative enlargement. 


The subject of hypothyrea or thyroid deficiency jis, ip 
various degrees, the victim of mental deficiency. He o 
she may be a dwarfish idiot, or merely an indolent, incurioys 
heavy, unreceptive, and extremely prosaic person—the 
very antithesis of the poet Shelley, of whom we are told 
by a recent writer on the endocrine organs and the endocrine 
balance, that he “ had a hyper-thyroid face.” But ment 
deficiency we have already too much with us, and everyone 
will assent to the general eugenic proposition that we 
should strive to reduce it, or even to eliminate it altogether 
from the next generation. How so? 


Surgical intervention, naturally suggested for any tumow 
or swelling, is here totally useless, unless perchance in order 
to relieve mechanical symptoms, such as pressure upon the 
windpipe. What of heredity and the principle of negative 
eugenics ? Thyroid defects and their associated mental 
defects, all deplorable in various degrees, are observed in 
certain places and communities; besides, are we not 
already assured, by countless voices, that mental deficiency 
is hereditary ? I suggest that such assertions belong to the 
same category of medical “ thought ” as that which looks 
upon jaundice or a cough as a disease, rather than a symptom 
common to many diseases of the widest variety. Let us se 
what real observation and experiment have to tell us about 
the kind of idiocy associated with thyroid insufficiency, and 
the various degrees of mental deficiency and hebetude, 
far short of idiocy, which are doubtless connected with 
slighter—and perhaps often unsuspected—degrees of such 
insufficiency. 

The discovery is that the thyroid enlargement calle 
simple goitre is due to lack of iodine in the diet and is 
curable and preventable by the supply of that element. 
The master-word is nutrition. Here is an element to 
which the authorities on dietetics have paid little or m 
attention. They have insisted on the importance o 
calcium, phosphorus, iron, for various specific reasons; 
but until now they have not told us to be very sure that 
every child gets its share of iodine. Nor have they ye 
told us that the expectant and nursing mother must b 
similarly so supplied, as assuredly they must, so that, by 
appropriate ante-natal nutrition, we may avert such 
cases of seeming heredity as the birth of a cretinous child 
to a goitrous mother, quoted by Mr. Julian Huxley last 
week. 


It seems that, thousands of years ago, the Greek phy- 
sicians treated goitre by burning sea sponges and adminis 
tering the ashes medicinally, and we can only assume 
that they gave this medicine empirically, with just 
inference from observations of its success. We have 
taken as long to rediscover their discovery as in the still 
more important case of heliotherapy. To-day we have 
learnt that “ epidemic” goitre in fish hatcheries vanishes 
when a little iodine is added to the water, and that similar 
methods apply to our own species. The iodine may b 
added to water, or swallowed in milk sugar or chocolate. 
The Americans have been the modern pioneers and the 
Swiss have most successfully followed them. There 
should never be another case of goitre, just as there should 
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never be another case of rickets. A recent account of 

the American experiment runs thus : 

In 1920, Dr. Kimball, school physician of Akron, Ohio, found 
that 56 per cent. of the girls from the fifth to the twelfth grades 
had goitre. He decided to try the same methods which had 
resulted successfully in the fish hatcheries of Pennsylvania. Each 
one of the ten thousand girls examined was asked if she wished 
to be given treatment for the prevention of goitre. Half of them 

to take it; the other half did not. Half of the girls were 

given drinking water containing a small amount of iodine; the 

other half drank the ordinary water. This treatment was given 

every day for two weeks every spring and fall. Not one normal 

among those taking the iodine developed goitre, while 27.6 
cent. of those who did not take it developed goitre. 

Abundantly confirmed in Berne, Ziirich and elsewhere 
in Switzerland, this capital discovery, so old and so simple, 
so new and so profound, is henceforth to be put to the 
credit of our modern study of nutrition. We see now 
that we had been asking the thyroid to make bricks without 
straw: its enlargement and exhaustion and “ degeneracy ” 
were consequent therefrom. Next is for us to see how far 
jodine will help us to deal with hosts of cases of mental 
sub-mediocrity which we had hitherto referred to heredity. 
In Switzerland, as in some of the Middle Western American 
States, some degree of goitre is exceedingly common : 
all the children in some of the schools of Ziirich had it 
when examined three or four years ago. It is high time 
that we similarly examined all our own school children 
in this country, though we have no reason to suspect 
any such proportion here. A new case for fish as a food, 
by the way, may now be made, nor should there be any 
question of goitre and associated mental inadequacy in 
an island like ours. The argument that the brain specially 
needs phosphorus and that fish are specially rich in that 
element has various flaws; but the brain does specially 
need iodine, in the unique combination elaborated by the 
thyroid, and fish are specially rich in that element. 

Lastly, let us note that seasonal examination of the 
thyroid glands in cattle has shown them to be richer in 
iodine—irrespective of the diet—in the late summer 
than during the rest of the year. Hess has shown a similar 
phenomenon for the blood of infants in respect of calcium 
and phosphorus. Cretinism is typically a disease of those 
Swiss valleys into which the sunlight can scarcely pene- 
trate; in part, it is one of my “ diseases of darkness.” 
Let us see what sunlight and iodine will do for the children 
of the slums before we prove ourselves “ unfit” by calling 
them so. Lens. 

Postscript.—So strong is my belief in heredity, and my 
memory of the fate that befell those rash champions of 
a past age who found themselves in controversy with a 
Huxley, that I might well quake at the prospect before 
me if I found myself seriously differing from Mr. Julian 
Huxley in his letter of last week. But I do not. For 
many past years I have sought to draw attention to his 
main contentions. I believe entirely in the potency of 
heredity and have given my life for twenty years to the 
advocacy of the eugenic principle ; but I must continue 
to expose the quackery which writes “* ignorant nonsense 
about heredity,” where heredity has nothing to do with 
the case. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonvon, Thursday. 

HE Empire is not necessarily in a state of “danger” 

when one party or another declares it to be. Yet 

there are stresses here and there in our relations 

with the Dominions which call for some vigilance. Canada 
is a little exacting; Australia is in a grumbling mood ; 
and South Africa looks as if it would pass for a season 
out of Smuts’ strong, capable hands into a control not 
quite so friendly to the home country. What can be done 
x Promote a rather easier, happier kind of association ? 
ot much, say the Protectionists, so long as Free Trade 

ie the way. There is, indeed, no getting behind Sir 
ohn Simon’s formula that it is for the Dominions to speak 


first, for Preference with them is merely a matter of taking 
down a brick or two from the top of the tariff wall, while 
with us it is a question of building up the wall, and then 
dropping a brick in favour of the Dominions. But is it 
possible to reconcile it with a concession or two on the 
Preferential Resolutions? For example, no breach of 
Free Trade occurs if we abolish the duty on dried fruits 
for the Dominions and reduce the tobacco duty—both of 
them revenue imposts—in their interest. That, in the 
slang of the hour, is a “ gesture,”’ not a policy. But now 
that the Government have set out to explore the problem 
of the Dominions, they are entitled to make it, should the 
opportunity come their way. 
~ * * 

As for South Africa, the new situation is a trifle embar- 

rassing, but it is no more. The issue of secession 


cannot be raised in this Parliament; I doubt the 
desire to raise it. Smuts’ defeat is awkward; but he 
will quickly return, and neither of the two rival 


leaders, Hertzog and Creswell, is an intractable man, with 

whom a Labour Government need fear to deal. Creswell’s 

personality, alert, charming, sympathetic, possibly a trifle 
wayward, offers no serious difficulty; neither, rightly 
considered, does Hertzog’s. He is no “ back veld”’ Boer, 
but a man of wide and delicate culture. His library 
at Bloemfontein seemed, in my brief view of it, to be 
the collection of a scholar and a thinker; in a word, 
it was one of the best small libraries I have ever seen. 
And if there is a strain of warmth, even of bitterness, in 
his feeling about the Imperial character and doings in South 
Africa, that, too, is natural, and calls for respect and tolera- 
tion. Doubtless South Africa is growing up pretty fast. 
The young Dutchman, with his sympathies with Labour, 
and his growing part in the direction of the Rand industries, 
is to be reckoned with, and there are conflicts and anti- 
pathies, into which again the “ Imperial factor ” does not 
come. In a word, there is a nation to deal with, there 
as in Canada and Australasia. Two great wars have seen 
to that, and the inevitable growth of one of the most 
individual, strongly marked, and sharply divided communi- 
ties in the world. Is that so alarming ? 

x * *~ 

The tone of the new Government in France seems a little 
harder than it need be, but our after-war psychology 
is not hers, and we must make allowance for it, and also 
for Herriot’s political difficulties. They are not to be 
despised. He is the elect of Radical, Republican, Free- 
Thinking, Socialist, and of a good deal of peasant France, 
standing up to Parisian, Nationalist-Royalist France—the 
real enemy of us all—and beating it. He has three great 
political tasks—to satisfy the anti-clericals, to carry an 
amnesty, wiping out the stain of the Caillaux trial, and to 
evacuate the Ruhr. In return he will want a settlement of 
debts, reparations, security. On all three questions he 
will look for English help, for the renewal of the tie with 
England, which Poincaré had broken, is the basis of his 
strength. To us, therefore, falls the task of honest broker 
between France and Germany. 

* * - 

That seems the central point of the situation. All the 
rest is political window-dressing. General Nollet’s appoint- 
ment to the Ministry for War looks unpromising, and Ger- 
many, fresh from his brusque and hard direction of the 
Military Control Commission, draws back, angry and 
apprehensive. But even so Nollet’s withdrawal to 
Paris is a relief. Friction is reduced, and the coming 
transition to control by the League of Nations is made 
easier. Nor did the danger ever lie with’genuinely Republi- 
can generals of the Nollet type so much as with clericalist 
intriguers like de Metz. Their retention would show that 
no true arrangement with England was in contemplation, 
But of this there is no sign. The German officials are re- 
turning to the Ruhr, and the native administration will 
soon be re-established. The rest should follow. 

Cc 
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The danger rather is lest in all these calculations the 
future of Germany, her national pride, and the limit of 
burden and sacrifice that can be laid upon her, should be 
left out of account. The scheme of the Dawes Report is a 
blessed change from the rule of force and lawyers’ cunning. 
But it is well to remember that it leaves Germany a depen- 
dent State, subject to a forced tribute. In effect she will be 
ruled by three Commissioners, a Transfer Commissioner, a 
Bank Commissioner, and a Railway Commissioner. The 
first of them will be an American, the second an Englishman, 
and the third a Frenchman. Twenty-five per cent. of the 
capital of her industries will be hypothecated to these 
officials. Their hands will hold the keys of German trade, 
and therefore of German prosperity. They can quicken or 
depress at will the circulation of her credit, the flow of her 
exports, the output of her factories. If these men are just, 
capable, and understanding, this Turkeyising of the greatest 
of the European industrial countries by the representatives 
of her victorious enemies may result, not only in a fair 
settlement of her debts, but in a renewal of the idea of 
international justice, and the establishment of international 
peace. But the strain is heavy. I am assured that the 
country will bend her back to the burden, and that National- 
ist opposition to the railway scheme and the general system 
of control will be held in check. But many Germans of 
good will think that the effort is beyond her powers, and not 
a few English and American authorities agree with them. 
Useless to despise this possibility; necessary indeed to have 
it in mind as the negotiations go on. 

* * * 

Madame Rakovsky’s party at Claridge’s was a very 
pleasant affair, less formal, of course, than Ambassadorial 
parties of the ancient type were wont to be, and for that 
reason, if for no other, much more interesting. The War, 
which changed so much, has cleared away a good deal of the 
fogeydom which turned these gatherings into inanimate 
parades of much-decorated and over-dined ancients. The 
Soviet party was lively, and at the same time serious, for 
it was attended by a great many important people, and 
there were some serious things to talk about. They were 
not unhopefully discussed. It is recognised that the 
Conference is unlikely to issue in a great financial operation. 
That is more than Russia herself expects or even desires. 
But some result there will, I think, be. What Russia wants 
above all is recognition ; with recognition must come the 
acknowledgment on her part of the principle of past lia- 
bilities. There is an implicit bargain; all that is really 
wanted is a little Trinkgeld to wash it down. 

* * * 

I was interested to read the other day a brilliant American 
survey of the problem of electrical power, with special 
reference to this country. It was really a terrifying docu- 
ment. Backwardness is hardly a word to describe our 
position. While, so far as coal is concerned, our resources 
for the production of electrical energy will compare with 
those of the United States, our output compares with hers 
only as the Thames compares with the Mississippi. In 
other words, our annual production, which supplies 45 mil- 
lions of people, is not quite 5 billions of kilowatts. That 
is less than the annual production of the Metropolitan 
District of New York! The American charges per unit vary 
in a number of cases from about half to nearly one-third 
of our own, though the profits of the supplying concerns 
are mostly higher than ours. The difference, of course, is 
largely due to the multiplicity of our producing and dis- 
tributing companies, with their abundance of small central 
stations. Take London, a famous and flagrant example. 
Of 382 cities in the United States, only one (New York) is 
served by more than three companies. London alone 
has as many as 77 power stations, with about 50 distributing 
networks. Needless to say how this waste of power works 
out in cost of production. One is glad to think that the 


Government has for some time had the detail of this 
appalling contrast before it. 





I see Mr. E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India acclaimed 
and justly, as his finest work. It is indeed the crown of ¢ 
remarkable gift, the most brilliant and also the most 
satisfying, of his novels. But praise of that character does 
not really place so original a book. As a portrait of Anglo. 
Indian Society, of Mohammedan India, and less deliber. 
ately, in a kind of dashing scherzo, of life in a Native State, 
there is nothing in my knowledge of English fiction to 
touch it. And as a pendant to the Sankaran Nair trial, 
the comedy of the trial of Dr. Aziz at Chandrapore may be 
read with amusement and edification. 

WaAyYFareER. 


Correspondence 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCILS 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The note in THE NEw StaTesMAN of June 7th asks 
** whether rates of wages and conditions fixed by agreement 
on a Whitley Council are to become binding as minima or as 
maxima for the trade as a whole.” 

I enclose a copy of the National Conference (December 1922) 
Agreement governing shoe trade wages, from which you will 
see that in all cases the rates are minima. It is clearly under- 
stood by both sides that the Conference rates are minima rates. 
Two members connected with the shoe trade took part in the 
debate. One, an employer, Mr. G. Ward, said : 

War-time conditions, of course, afforded us the opportunity of 
strengthening and consolidating our organisations. Nearly the 
whole of the industry came under the control of the Central 
Industrial Council, but when competition and adversity came 
with depression, we found that our organisation was threatened 
with disintegration, because of the lack of the provision which 
this Bill proposes to give. We found that in places where the 
industry was carried on—places often remote from the main centres 
of the industry—the conditions favoured lower rates of wages 
being paid, and it only required employers to secede from their 
organisation in order to exploit that position. This industry has, 
in spite of that difficulty, been successful—as successful, perhaps, 
as any industry, in maintaining reasonably good conditions. .. . 

The other, an operative, Mr. F. Gould, said : 

The representative of the Government who spoke gave a cue 
to the various divisions which exist on this question, and when we 
begin to classify the industrial life of our country we find that 
there must, of necessity, be different points of view. 

I represent an area which is partially industrial and partially 
agricultural, an area which on Monday will be discussing the rural 
agricultural problem just as to-day the boot operatives and the 
industrial part of the community will be discussing this Measure. 
I think it will be readily seen that what is good for the big Trade 
Unions cannot be good for the unorganised workers of the country- 
side, and may not be equally good for those industrial organi- 
sations whose membership is scattered over wide areas. 

I will give two instances which seem to be conclusive in support 
of the Bill. Take the boot operatives’ organisation. We have 
boards of arbitration meeting in the various districts and centres 
throughout Great Britain. They arrive, by mutual bargaining, 
at what they believe to be a fair apportionment of the wage level, 
according to the ability of the industry to bear it, after meeting 
with the employers in those various boards of arbitration. We 
have a central organisation that co-ordinates the work of the 
whole country, and by the executive of the federated manu- 
facturers and the executive of the Boot Operatives’ Union, they 
meet at various periods to discuss, and to unify, to co-ordinate 
and put into an agreement, after a ballot of the whole membership, 
what are called the terms of the agreement. This is what happens: 
You take a district like the Bristol and Kingswood district, in the 

eavy nail goods, and we find, particularly at slump periods, 

when trade is depressed, the federated manufacturers and workers 
trying to hold the district to the terms of the settlement. You 
find, on the fringe, a small manufacturer, an unscrupulous manu- 
facturer, taking industrial depression as his weapon, forcing down 
unorganised workers to a level below the arrangement entered into 
by the agreement, and immediately you have unfair competition 

at the cost of the wage level in the industry. , 

Immediately that process comes into play, you have an unfair 
economic level entering into the market, and the employer, sending 
out his representatives, finds there is a boot on the market st 
perhaps 1s. or 8d. or 6d. per pair below the level at which he & 
able to compete, trying, as he is, to maintain the wage level according 
to the agreement. 

What is our power We meet round that board, we find that 
the employer in that firm is outside the federation and that the 
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workers in the firm are outside the trade union, and all that we can 
do is to try and bring moral suasion to bear on the firm and on 
the workers, but, when you have industrial depression, it is utterly 
useless to appeal to the men, who are able to make, by the lower 
rate of wage, a few dozen or a few thousand pairs of boots because 
they have entered the market on a lower basis. The best employer 
is beaten down, the whole of the trade is undermined, and the 
wage level is undermined by first one firm and then another, until 

the whole position has been honeycombed and undermined. I 

am glad to say that the boot operatives’ organisation has largely 

maintained its unemployment benefits, its sickness benefits and its 
funeral benefits, simply because we have not resorted to the strike 
weapon, but by arbitration and by conference have arrived at 

the agreement now in operation. . . . 

I hope that these extracts will make it clear that the shoe 
industry asks the Minister that our National Conference Agree- 
ments, arrived at after full discussion between the two parties, 
should be given the same legal force as the awards of the Boot 
and Shoe Repairing Trade Board, which are settled by an inde- 

dent Chairman and do not necessarily represent the con- 
sidered opinion of both sides of the Board. 

Moral suasion is insufficient to prevent a certain type of 
unscrupulous employer from breaking a National Agreement 
ifhe thinks it serves his interest to do so. I have in mind the 
case of an employer not so very far from here, who deliberately 
seceded from the local Association last Summer in order to 
obtain freedom to pay lower wages to his employees than those 
contained in the National Conference Agreement.— Yours, etc., 

Lotus, Ltd., Stafford. H. J. Bostock, 

June 11th. Chairman. 


P.S.—You will see that as President of the Manufacturers 
Federation I was one of the signatories to the Agreement. 


THE CASE OF MR. JUSTICE McCARDIE 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Smr,—There are always at least two sides to every question. 
As you have allowed *“* Wayfarer ” in your issue of June 14th to 
put his side, will you in common fairness allow one of your 
readers to put another side ? The honour of the British officer 
and the impartiality of the British Judge have always been 
considered an asset of our nation, yet ‘“* Wayfarer” impugns 
both. 

General Dyer, with a handful of men, was surrounded by a mob 
of thousands, armed with heavy bamboo staves, tipped with 
iron, with which they had just done to death some of our fellow- 
countrymen—and then burned them. Mr. Justice McCardie 
judged the case from the purely legal standpoint, as was his duty. 
Has “ Wayfarer” any qualifications to set himself up in judg- 
ment on the actions of these two men ?—Yours, etc., 

Blairquhan, Maybole, J. B. PotroK-M‘Cat. 

June 17th. Brigadier-General. 

_ [Neither “* Wayfarer ” nor anyone else, as far as we know, has 
impugned the “honour” of General Dyer. ‘“* Wayfarer’s ” 
whole point was that Mr. Justice McCardie did not “ judge the 
case from the purely legal standpoint as was his duty,” but 
from a political standpoint. He departed from the purely legal 
standpoint in condemning the decisions of the Government of 
India and of the Army Council, without having seen, or heard, 
or asked for, the evidence upon which those decisions were based. 
When a judge acts in that manner, then in our opinion *“* Way- 
farer,” or any layman, has a perfect right to criticise him as 
severely as he chooses.—Ep. N S.] 


THE BRITISH PEACE AWARD 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I, through your columns, bring to the notice of 
your readers the conditions of the British Peace Award Com- 
petition ? 

, Thirty-seven prizes, ranging from £1,000 to £10, are offered 
for the best and most practicable plans in answer to the question, 

How can peace and prosperity be restored in Great Britain 
and in Europe through international co-operation?” The 
Competition is open to residents in all parts of the British Empire, 
: answers, which must not exceed 3,000 words, must reach 

3 John Street, Adelphi, by June 28th next. 

The aim of the Competition is far more than to pick out the 

thirty-seven entries. It is in effect a symposium, an 


— to find out what British citizens are thinking of the 
of ee chaos and the way out. How far has the turmoil 
Hi past five years passed over the heads of our people ? 

ow far has it provoked them to thought and study of inter- 


national problems, and what is the result of their thinking ? 
What is their opinion of the League of Nations, disarmament cur- 
rency questions, French policy, reparations, treaty revision, etc. ? 

A glance at the plans submitted already shows that many 
men and women in every part of the Empire are keenly inter- 
ested in the international situation and are searching for remedies 
on many different tracks. Plans have been sent in from 
Australasia, India, Canada, Burmah, South Africa, and even 
Mauritius. Internal evidence suggests that the contributions 
have come from academics, bankers, clergymen, wage-earners, 
housewives, and almost every other section of the community. 

When the Competition closes an analysis will be made of all 
plans submitted, in order to discover quantitatively and 
qualitatively the nature of British thought on international 
problems. This analysis will be published along with some 
of the winning plans, and should serve as a useful composite 
photograph of the national outlook. In order to make this 
picture as complete and comprehensive as possible the Com- 
mittee will welcome the submission of plans from your readers. 
A prospectus of the Competition can be obtained from Dr. A. 
Mansbridge, 18 John Street, Adelphi.—Yours, etc., 

18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 2. H. HEATON. 

June 7th. 


Miscellany 


THE GOOD POET AND THE 
BAD POET 


NCE there was a poet who wrote such beautiful 

() poetry that he became immensely rich and 

built a large house of red brick in Fitzjohn’s 

Avenue, Hampstead, where he lived surrounded by 

his friends, the Good Architect, the Good Painter 

and a few others of the same sort who had, like himself, 

made gigantic fortunes by their excellence in their 
respective arts. 

One night about Christmas time, this Good Poet 
was coming home in his Rolls-Royce from dining with 
the Lord Mayor of London. It was nearly midnight, 
there was no moon and there had been a deep fall of 
snow. Just as the motor was turning into the gate 
of his Splendid Mansion, he felt the wheels bump 
over something and was much annoyed to conjecture 
that a log must have been left lying in the fairway, 
but the Second Chauffeur (for he always had two men 
to drive him) jumped down and told him in respectful 
tones that they had had to pull up because they had 
run over a@ man. 

The Good Poet’s first impulse was to swear and bid 
them drive on and disregard the obstacle, but his 
better nature and a fear of paragraphs prompted him 
to give orders that the fellow should be picked up and 
taken into the house. 

Luckily for him who had thus impertinently lain 
in the gateway of the Good Poet, the snow had already 
covered him so deeply that he was not very badly 
hurt. He had fallen inanimate from lack of food some 
hours before, and his chief danger seemed to be the 
catching of a chill from his exposed position. When 
they had thawed him in front of the great kitchen fire, 
and given him a basin of skilly, some stale bread 
crusts and a glass of pure cold water from the tap, 
he revived sufficiently to murmur a few words; and 
the Good Poet, having heard the state of affairs from 
his Groom of the Chambers to whom the Butler had 
made report upon the evidence of the First Footman, 
was so charitable as to order that he should be allowed 

to lie all night in the garage, with a few rugs to keep 
him from freezing to death; he even added that 
he might be given some sort of breakfast the next 
morning. Further, he was not to go away until the 
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Good Poet had seen him, in order that he might make 
sure that there should be no trouble about Third 
Party Claims. For it had been the unfortunate 
experience of the Good Poet (as of all wealthy men, 
alas!) that even the humblest of the poor may be 
driven to some dirty act of ingratitude at the solicitation 
of a base lawyer who shares the swag. 

It so happened that next day the Good Poet gave 
one of his accustomed great luncheon parties, at which 
were present all manner of famous men: Generals and 
Politicians, Judges, Men who Promoted Companies, 
Owners of Newspapers, which printed news of murders 
and other exciting things and put in pictures of people 
under sentence of death, famous Divines, Colonials, 
and so forth. Indeed, not a few of the Guests were 
Peers. 

The luncheon was over, and they had all retired 
to the Good Poet’s library, where they were drinking 
bitter coffee with Armagnac, Cointreau, Grand Marnier, 
Arquebuse, Izzarra of the Basques, Strega, Calvados 
and other commoner liqueurs such as Brandy, Kiimmel, 
Curacao, Benedictine and even Créme de Menthe, 
when the Good Poet, whose brain was always more 
active under the influence of conversation and its 
accompaniments, suddenly remembered the poor fellow 
who was still thawing down below. He therefore 
desired a Bishop among his Guests to touch the electric 
bell at his side and, when a liveried servant had answered 
the summons, he asked for a report upon the stranger. 
The Domestic bowed low and returned in a brief time 
with the account that the man was now fairly restored, 
his clothes were nearly dry and he had been given some 
more skilly and bread for his mid-day meal. 

“You must know,” said the Good Poet, “‘ that this 
unfortunate man had fallen from exhaustion before 
my gate, and I thought it only decent to have him taken 
in and looked after.”” At which the assembled Guests 
murmured their appreciation of so much goodness, 
and the Bishop said, “For my part, I thank you per- 
sonally from my heart for your Christian Deed.” 

*“* Let us have him brought up here,’”’ said the Good 
Poet, “it is quite possible he may have something 
interesting to tell us; for these tramps often have 
odd adventures.” 

The man was therefore brought up and came in 
among all these great people very shamefacedly and 
awkwardly. And, indeed, it was a difficult moment, 
because his clothes were hardly decent and had 
obviously been ready-made, even when they were 
new; while his boots were burst and presented a very 
disgusting appearance. 

But the Good Poet, who was a Man of the World, 
affected not to notice all this, and asked the stranger, 
(who stood before them nervously twiddling an offensive 
and greasy cap), who he might be. 

“* Sir,”’ said he, in a low, despairing and feeble voice, 
interrupted by a dreadful cough, ““I am a Poet. Alas, 
my dear mother often warned me to take to some more 
solid profession, but I was young and would not heed, 
and now she lies in the quiet churchyard of * 

“Yes! Yes! We will take all that as read,” 
said the Good Poet who could not bear longeurs. 
** But surely you must have been singularly bad at 

your trade to have reached the position in which we 
now find you!” 

The unfortunate man (whom we will now call the 
Bad Poet) hung his head and suffered severely the 
indignant and reproachful glances of the seated 
company. 





“It may be so,” he admitted unhappily, “no man 
is a judge of his own work; and certainly I have had 
no fame, nor have I even been able to sell my verses, 
so I suppose they cannot be good, any of them; and 
yet I have been proud enough of some, even when 
they were sent back to me by American and other 
editors. And though I may not have done anything 
really good yet, perhaps, if I keep plodding away, 
I shall be able to achieve something of value before 
I die. Only the trouble is that I get exceedingly weak 
from lack of food and from the inclemency of ou 
climate, especially in the winter months.” 

The Good Poet, who knew from long experience 
the signs of mendicancy, stopped him short at this 
point and changed the direction which his talk was 
taking. 

‘“* Suppose you recite us some of your stuff. Have 
you anything that you retain in mind?” 

“Yes, sir” —(“‘ Charles,” interrupted the Good Poet, 
“Sir Charles, if you please’’). ‘““—Yes, Sir Charles, I am 
even now composing an Heroic Poem upon Wine, 
I have been at it four years, but alas, it is not yet 
completed, for I fear I am a very slow composer.” 

*“* Never mind that,” said the Good Poet, “let's 
have it, or bits of it at any rate.” And they all settled 
back in their chairs, while the Bad Poet, after a terrible 
fit of coughing and leaning with one hand upon an 
inlaid table, because he felt very weak after standing 
so long, began as follows: 

To praise, revere, establish and defend ; 

To welcome home mankind's mysterious friend ; 
Wine, true begetter of all arts that be : 

Wine, privilege of the completely free ; 

Wine, the foundation, wine the sagely strong ; 

Wine, bright avenger of sly-dealing wrong— 
Awake! Ausonian Muse and sing the vineyard song ! 
Sing how the Charioteer from Asia came 

And on his front the little dancing flame 

Which marks the godhead. Sing the panther team 

The cymbal and the thrysus and the gleam 

Of bronze among the torches... . . 

“Come! come! come!” said the Good Poet, 
“we can’t go on like this for ever!’’ To which all 
his Guests nodded assent. “‘ Give us a patch out of 
the middle, but spare us.” 

The Bad Poet, after yet another fit of coughing, 
hesitated for a word and began : 


Upturned to Heaven, the large Hipponian Plain 
Extends luxuriant and invites the main; 

Or where, festooned about the tall elm-trees, 
Etrurian grapes regard Tyrrhenian seas ; 
The...- 


“‘ This will never do,” said the Good Poet impatiently. 
“‘ Give us the very end and let’s have done with it.” 

The Bad Poet, his voice now failing from exhaustion, 
looked plaintively at them and murmured : 


When from the void of such waste labours done 
I too must leave the grape-ennobling sun, 

Turn to the home-lit plains my grateful sight 
And leave the mountain to the advancing night ; 
When the poor end of such attempt is near, 

Just and benignant let my youth appear, 
Bearing a chalice, shallow, golden, wide, 

With benediction graven on its side. 

So touch my dying lip, so bridge that deep, 

So pledge my waking from the gift of sleep 

And sacramental raise me the Divine : 

Strong Brother in God and last Companion: Wine. 


“Is that the end?” said the Good Poet. “ Yes,” 
whispered the reciter, miserably, and then again bega? 
to cough in a really exasperating manner. 
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“It is very bad,” said the Good Poet, “very bad imagination with a fancy that plays continually, creating 


man indeed. Now if you want to know why you have myths and figures at once grotesque and jovial, horrible 
had failed and the difference between your stuff and the nd homely, which distinguishes German folk-lore, romantic 
Tses, kind of thing I write, listen to this, for I also have literature and minor art. It is in the animal world, not 
and the human world, that the German imagination takes 


written a poem on Wine—it is much shorter than 


vhen = refuge from the elemental forces of nature. The Greeks 
ther yours and much better. : , 7 humanised nature; but in Germany nature dehumanises 
hing With that he lifted himself out of his easy chair. jan; and the forests and mountains of Germany teem 
way, All his Guests rose as he did, out of respect. He with the innumerable brood of goblins, trolls and gnomes 
fore took from a shelf a magnificently bound book which (there is material for a complete ethnology) which express 
veak was very thin, and indeed, consisted of only four in earthy and contemptuous caricature the German 
our pages, on one of which only was there any printed attitude to the more homely aspects of humanity. It 
matter. This the Good Poet opened and read : is not for nothing that animals are the protagonists in 

ence Wine exercises a peculiar charm. Germany’s great satirical epic. And out of this attitude 
this But, taken in excess, does grievous harm. arises the one exception to the general incapacity of 
} German artists to perceive any significance in the human 

wes He then reverently kissed the page and replaced the form. They excel in brutal, profound and bestial cari- 
yolume, while his guests broke into a buzz of applause. cature. Beside certain faces of Griinewald and Breughel 

lave After that supreme experience, there was nothing all other caricature seems timorous, insipid and intellectual. 
” more to be done. m.. is rf —— 208 ng ee to Mr. 
i The Bad Poet was dismissed—and it only shows “™™M¢* Work. Hut so peculiar a talent invites one to 
am ie fe Get weed Aaoie bal ‘sfort : generalise; and these pictures exemplify to perfection 
‘ine, how true it is that go ceeds Oring misfortune Im every characteristic of German romanticism—an imagina- 


yet their train, that the Bad Poet died on his way down- tive conception of life that, in its nature, can only find 
* stairs, giving infinite trouble to his benefactor, whose expression in literature or music. Here are the terror 
party was spoilt by the wretched accident and who of nature, the vast and cloudy abysses, the dream land- 


e had to send for the Poorhouse Authorities to get the scapes, the trolls, monsters and hobgoblins, the neglect 
ible corpse out of the way. of all humanity except the conventionally heroic or 
an The moral of this is, if you can’t write good verse, Symbolic, the insistence on cosmic allegory, and the lack 
ling don't write any at all. H. Betuoc. = fundamental design. There is even, accompanying 
Mr. Sime’s otherwise complete lack of interest in the 
human body, a trace here and there of the true German 
Art gift for ferocious caricature. 
One sketch (75) among a score of undistinguished cari- 
’ catures of various members of the Yorick Club, has the 
MR. SIME’S PAINTINGS vigorous and savage obscenity of the best German masters 
in this kind. The same curious power is shown in the 
OST people have seen stray examples of Mr. S.H. three gaping and yelling faces of the Sirens (41) and, 
Sime’s peculiar talent at one time or another. yneonsciously I believe, in one or two other figures in 
He is usually remembered by his illustrations the collection. Another German trait is Mr. Sime’s 
to stories by Lord Dunsany and by the “ Bogey-Beast ” mystical love of flowers; and since this is a subject that 
series of fanciful or imaginative monsters. Both these interests him in itself, and not because it suggests some- 
are represented in this exhibition at the St. George’s thing else, he can sometimes paint them with real artistic 
oet, Gallery, together with a number of other and less-known jeauty. In one of his attempts (48) to embody in paint 
all drawings, paintings, water-colours and caricatures. a conception that should have given birth to a profound 
; of Though Mr. Sime uses the medium of plastic art, he and beautiful poem, his treatment of blossom very nearly 


does not attempt to express himself in the effects proper brings it off. But—the title of the picture is “ Ultima 
ing, to that medium. He happens to have been born an Thule”—our eyes stray from the richly and intensely 
extremely capable draughtsman, with a genuine sense painted masses of bloom that skirt the water’s edge to 
of colour; but in a moment of confusion the fairy’s the romantic galleon labouring in the waves, the illusion 
hand shook, and she dropped him, to complete the gift, is broken, and though the picture remains in the mind, 
not a painter’s imagination but a writer’s. These are it is chiefly associated with a feeling of exasperation at the 
the usual hybrid gifts of the illustrator. But Mr. Sime’s misuse of so powerful and original an imagination. In 
imagination is so individual, so intense and almost, were “The Guardians” (76), a large and complex allegorical 
it not compelled perpetually to stutter in a foreign speech, oil painting, exceedingly German in conception, the flowers 


tly. profound, that it would be unjust to dismiss him asan and plants are painted with the same luminous intensity. 
” illustrator, however competent and interesting. It is The picture is a mass of artistically irrelevant detail : 
‘on, an imagination that, in its strength and weaknesses, is three Wagnerian figures stand in the centre between 


extraordinarily German. The peculiarities of the German a sleeping beauty in the mysterious gardens of romance 
imagination are its impurity, its lack of humanism, its on the right and the germinating bestiality of life sym- 
inability to concentrate, its thirst for cosmic allegory, bolised by various devices in the left half of the painting. 
for the hollow caverns and roots of the world before the It is an astonishing tribute to the force of Mr. Sime’s 
appearance of man, for the vast, cloudy and terrific aspect _ill-treated imagination that one can detect, buried under 
of nature in the chaos that precedes or the apocalypse that ll this artistic chaos, not a Wattsian moral idea, but a 
shatters creation. The human body and the forms of really profound poetic intuition. In some of his later 
human civilisation, around which crystallise the imagina- landscapes, ¢.g., 89 or 57, which have not a literary title, 
tions of more adult races, evoke in it no response; if it and where Mr. Sime eschews both fancy and allegory, 
deals with these subjects at all its treatment, with certain he borrows the decorative conventionalisations of Chinese 
exceptions, is cold and lifeless or grandiose and uncon- art to help him express his vision in terms of genuine 
vineing. The impulse to concrete creation, which an formal design. These are interesting but not distinctive. 
.” imagination obsessed with primal forms and primal terror Mr. Sime’s real forte is literature and, whether he illus- 
4, cannot satisfy in humanism, finds expression in the trates his own or others’ conceptions, the result may be 
‘3 grotesque exuberance and profusion of German fancy; uninteresting as art, but it is always distinctive. 

hence that combination of an unbridled and inhuman J. F. Hoims. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


LEPHANTS AND ANTHROPOLOGISTS (Kegan 
EA Paul. 15s.) is a book that will interest many who 
have no right to an opinion on anthropological 
questions. Now and again controversy in a science 
concentrates round a piece of new evidence, the bearing of 
which upon theory is clear to the ordinary reader. This 
is a joy to him. He can turn upon the specialist with 
civil triumph: “ Well, how then do you account for such 
and such a fact? Do you reject it, or have you another 
explanation ?”’ And it adds an extra spice of interest 
when the new crucial fact might even have been noticed 
by someone whose interests lay wide of the science it 
suddenly illuminated. 
* * * 


Anthropologists were once more or less agreed that the 
resemblances between extinct civilisations were due to 
different races having a common stock of human pro- 

nsities. Then the work of Rivers, Mr. Perry and 

fessor Elliot Smith began to throw doubt upon 
this theory of spontaneous resemblances. Some simi- 
larities seemed too complicated and wilful to be 
explained, unless they derived from a common source. 
Professor Elliot Smith’s book brings fresh evidence, which 
seems to the lay mind conclusive, in favour of the derivative 
nature of widely separated civilisations. Elephants do 
not form part of the fauna of Central America, yet there 
are their effigies cut on the monoliths at Copan in Hon- 
duras! The faithful (we may confidently presume) and 
artistically delightful woodcuts of Mr. Gerrard and Mr. 
Leigh-Pemberton leave us in no doubt about that; and 
what is more, the Copan elephant resembles, as other wood- 
cuts show, the Asiatic convention. Can it be that the native 
macaw really sat for these effigies? Its beak fancifully elon- 
gated, its nostril turning under the artist’s hand into an 
eye? A glance at the woodcuts, and a comparison between 
the elephant carvings and a carving, also found on these 
monoliths, representing a macaw to the life, compel one 
to reject that hypothesis. In fact I doubt if anyone who 
has not a pet a sarge to defend can help concluding, 
after reading Elephants and Anthropologists and examining 
the illustrations, that the ancient American civilisation 
had roots in Asiatic culture. So the elephant has carried 
an important outpost of the old anthropological position. 

7 * * 


“The Ettrick Shepherd’s ” (odd, arrogant minor genius) 
novel has been republished by Messrs. Philpots. No one 
from internal evidence would suppose that Confessions of a 
Self-Justified Sinner was by the author of the gentle and 
lovely Kilmeny. The first half of this novel is one of the 
finest pieces of energetic narrative in forgotten English fiction. 
It is as circumstantial as Defoe, and yet the figure of Robert 
Wringhim Colwan is more lurid than any creation of the 
romantics. I know no story in which the powerful hideous- 
ness of unadulterated malignity is more thoroughly done, 
or the perplexed helplessness of others when confronted by 
it, better suggested. The second half of the book, the 
confessions of Robert Wringhim himself, in which we are 
taken over the same ground again from his point of view, 
is also most remarkable ; but it is too inevitably monoton- 
ous, in its perpetual reference to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of salvation for the chosen few; here twisted to justify 
a series of horrid crimes by a mind which, as the author 
hints, is half-shadowed by madness. The supernatural 
element in the shape of Wringhim’s “ familiar ” is manipu- 
lated with the eerie skill of Hawthorne, but unfortunately 
owing to “the familiar” being visible also to others, the 
reader cannot take him entirely as the projection of a mind 
crazy with wickedness. The course of events actually 
depends at certain junctures on others sharing Wringhim’s 

ucination. In the first part this is not the case, and 
the impression we derive from without of this religious 
ghoul is more disquieting and nauseous than that we 
obtain when, through his own confessions, we descend into 
his darkened mind. But what a book it is! It will not 
be allowed again to fade into oblivion. 
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We are at the beginning of the eighteenth century and 
the scenes are laid in or round about Edinburgh. The 
story opens with a description of the wedding night of the 
rough, hearty, elderly Laird of Dalcastle and his Calvinistic 
bride. “ Prayers, Mistress! Lord help your crazed head 
is this the night for prayers?” Let this exclamation on 
the laird’s part and his cry on waking in his bed next 
morning: “ Rabina! Mrs. Colwan! God save the King 
—I have lost my wife ! ” suggest their nuptials. She bears 
a son, and later when the couple are separated beneath the 
same roof, and she is receiving constant spiritual consolation, 
and it would seem sometimes consolation not so spiritual, 
from the grimmest of predestination preachers, a second son 
is born, whom Dalcastle privately disowns and the Rey, 
Mr. Wringhim adopts. Both boys take after their respective 
fathers. The hatred the gloomy Robert Wringhim Colwan 
bears towards his high-spirited half-brother is the theme 
of the objective first-part of the story. The brothers do not 
meet till both are grown up, and when they do it is 
only Robert who knows his half-brother by sight. One 
day while playing tennis George becomes aware of a lad 
in black clothes and a methodistic face whose countenance 
and eye he extremely dislikes. He takes no notice of him 
though he keeps getting in his way : 


But the next day, and every succeeding one, the same devilish- 
looking youth attended him as constantly as his shadow; was 
always in his way as with intention to impede him, and ever and 
anon his deep and malignant eyes met those of his elder brother 
with a glance so fierce that it sometimes startled him. 


One day when the players are engaged in a game for a 
considerable stake, George, running back to return a ball, 
knocks the interloper over, falling himself over Robert’s 
legs. The latter aims a savage kick at him, and George, 
irritated beyond measure, especially by the kick, hits him 
across the nose and mouth with his racquet, crying: 
“Does any of you know who the infernal puppy is?” 


In the meantime, youn —— was the object to all of the 
uttermost disgust. The blood flowing from his mouth and nose 
he took no pains to stem, neither did so much as wipe it away ; 
so that it spread over all his cheeks and breast, even off at his 
toes. In that state did he take up his station in the middle of the 
competitors ; and he did not now keep his place, but ran about, 
impeding every one who attempted to make at the ball. They 
loaded him with execrations, but it availed nothing; he seemed 
courting persecution and buffetings, marring the game so com- 
mys that, in spite of every effort on the part of the players, 

e forced them to stop their game and give it up. He was such 
a rueful-looking object, covered with blood, that none of them 
had the heart to kick him, although it appeared the only thing 
he wanted ; and, as for George, he said not another word to him, 
either in anger or reproof. 

When the game was fairly given up, and the party were washing 
their hands in the stone fount, some of them besought Robert 
Wringhim to wash himself; but he mocked at them, and said 
he was much better as he was. George, at length, came forward 
abashedly towards him, and said: “‘I have been greatly to blame, 
Robert, and am very sorry for what I have done. But, in the 
first instance, I erred through ignorance, not knowing you were 
my brother, which you ery fy ; and, in the second, through 
@ momentary irritation, for which I am ashamed. I pray you, 
therefore, to pardon me, and give me your hand.” 

As he said this he held out his hand towards his polluted brother; 
but the froward predestinarian took not his hands from his pocket, 
but lifting his foot, gave his brother’s hand a kick. “I'll give 
you what will suit such a hand better than mine,” said he with 
asneer.... ‘This is too bad,” said George. “But, since it is 
thus, I have the less to regret.” And having made = a 
remark, he took no more note of the uncouth aggressor. But the 
persecution of the latter terminated not on the play-ground: he 
ranked up among them, bloody and disgusting as he was, and, 
keeping close by his brother’s side, he marched along with the 
party all the way to the Black Bull. Before t got there, & 
great number of boys and idle people had surrounded them, hooting 
and incommoding them exceedingly, so that they were glad to 
get into the inn; and the unaccountable monster actually tried 
to get in amongst with them, to make one of the party at dinner. 


This is the beginning of an incessant passive persecution 
on the part of Robert, and the means of getting his brother 
a bad reputation in the town for brutality and rowd: 
ness. There is a wonderful scene in a mist on the to 
of Arthur’s Seat between them, whither Robert has follow 
young Dalcastle with the intention of creeping behind and 
pushing him over the rocks; and the description of the 
unfortunate youth’s murder afterwards, as he issues from 
a revel in a brothel, though it has not the imaginative depth 
of that mountain scene, shows the same kind of power 4s 
the passage I have quoted. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


A Passage to India. By E. M. Forster. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


It is a commonplace exaggeration among reviewers to say 
that the literary world has been waiting breathlessly for Mr. 
X's new book Thirteen years have passed since Mr. Forster's 
ast novel appeared, and even a literary world cannot maintain 
its breathlessness for so long as that. Yet Mr. Forster has never 
been forgotten, and there are a good many people who, whenever 
they have found themselves re-reading his earlier books, have 
felt a certain grudge against an author they knew to be still 
young for ceasing to try and produce the novel they were per- 
guaded he alone, as representative of his generation, was likely to 

i m. 

ogy this generation, we all know, has many faults, but it 
has above other more brilliant ages one clear virtue, that of 
truthfulness. Not Truth with a large T perhaps, but at all 
events a desire to state the facts of a case as fairly and dis- 

ionately as possible. It may not be so interested as other 

tions in the meaning of the universe, but it tries harder 
to find out what is happening and has happened. Why, even 
its historians view the past no longer as a lesson book. 

Mr. Forster has other great merits as a novelist, but if there 
is one that stands out far ahead of the others, it is this sensitive- 
ness to truth. He does mean to find out about the characters 
who in life and still more in novels, are usually viewed as back- 
grounds against which the more heroic and adorable people can 
display the obvious virtues. It is not so much that he wishes 
to stand up for the unpopular ; that after all is merely the old 
game reversed; he is not seeing what can be said for them, 
he is merely trying to see what they are really like. Of course 
to do this successfully requires an extremely sensitive mind 
and a very accurate and subtle sense of words. But these in 
Mr. Forster’s case are, one feels, secondary, though all important, 
things; what comes first is this desire to know how people think 
and feel and act in relation to one another. 

In A Passage to India he has chosen a subject of enormous 
difficulty. Race feeling, or the violent reaction from what 
seems the intolerable race feeling of our fellows, is strong in 
every one of us. It is almost impossible to start a conversation 
on India, at dinner or in a railway carriage, even in this country, 
without producing a heated quarrel. For in the case of India 
there is much more than even race feeling, which is strong 
enough, to disturb us. There is our behaviour to a conquered 
country. There is a ticklish question of conscience. There is 
great ignorance. ‘There is a quite genuine hatred of muddling, 
and a suspicion that whatever we do, go or stay, we shall produce 
disaster. It is race feeling multiplied by the old Irish situation 
multiplied by money. There is hardly one man in a million 
who can keep his head when the subject turns up, or one man 
ina hundred thousand who will try to. And it is on this almost 
fratricidal subject that Mr. Forster has chosen to be fair. At 
least we can be certain of one thing, that patriots on neither 
side will bless him for it. 

The opening of the book is admirably planned. We are 
shown a group of educated Indians discussing quite calmly 
whether or not friendship with an Englishman is a possibility. 
We are used to this discussion the other way on; and the dis- 

passionateness of the shifted angle sets the tone of the book from 
the outset. The conversation is desultory. It is not, one feels, 
a set piece of propaganda. The characters are not speaking 
to an audience and there are no points to score. And almost 
at once one falls into Mr. Forster’s mood of refusing to score 
& point for either side, of realising that there is an interest in 
people for their own sake and not as representatives of political 
idealisms or pawns in the hands of political or commercial 
The English are treated as fairly as the various Indians, 
they remain even, in spite of their superior attitude, on the 
whole the most sympathetic to us. 

He spoke sincerely. Every day he worked hard in the court 
trying to decide which of two untrue accounts was the less untrue, 
trying to dispense justice fearlessly, to protect the weak against 
the less weak, the incoherent against the plausible, surrounded 
by lies and flattery. That morning he had convicted a railway 
clerk of over-charging pilgrims for their tickets, and a Pathan of 
attempted rape. He expected no gratitude, no recognition for 
this, and both clerk and Pathan might appeal, bribe their witnesses 
more effectually in the interval, and get their sentences reversed. 
It was his duty. But he did expect sympathy from his own 
people, and except from new-comers he obtained it. 

The new-comers are his mother and the girl to whom he is 
expecting to become engaged. Both of them are anxious to 
see India with their own eyes, to judge for themselves, to be fair. 

On the Indian side we have among others the Mohammedan 


Aziz, a doctor, and the almost incomprehensible Hindoo, Godbole. 
Aziz seems almost as if he were a portrait, so clearly seen is 
he, in his enthusiasms, his volatile feeling, his vagueness, his 
quickness to take unreasoning offence, his folly and his limita- 
tions. ‘‘ He was sensitive rather than responsive. In every 
remark he found a meaning, but not always the true meaning, 
and his life though vivid was largely a dream.” 

For a time all goes on as usual. The mother and the girl 
make the acquaintance of Dr. Aziz. There is a ridiculous 
“* Bridge party,” a party meant to bridge the gulf between the 
English and the Indians,which naturally only serves to emphasize 
it. And then a terrible thing happens. Aziz is accused of an 
assault upon the girl. What actually happened we never 
really know. We only know that Aziz is innocent, and that 
one of those ghastly moments of tension in India between the 
two populations has arisen : 

The collector could not speak at first. His face was white, 
fanatical, and rather beautiful—the expression that all English 
faces were to wear at Chandrapore for many days. Always brave 
and unselfish, he was now fused by some white and generous heat; 
he would have killed himself, obviously, if he had thought it 
right to do so. 


An Englishman with a fair mind dares to take the Indian's 
side : 

The collector looked at him sternly, because he was keeping 
his head. He had not gone mad at the phrase “an English girl 
fresh from England,” he had not rallied to the banner of race. 
He was still after facts, though the herd had decided on emotion. 
Nothing enrages Anglo-India more than the lantern of reason 
if it is exhibited for one moment after its extinction is decreed. 
All over Chandrapore that day the Europeans were putting aside 
their normal personalities and sinking themselves into their 
community. Pity, wrath, heroism, filled them, but the power 
of putting two and two together was annihilated. 

This event, which one is inclined to resent as melodramatic 
at first, is of the utmost importance in the scheme of the book. 
The evil thing has happened thereby. Individuals have ceased 
their individual existence for the time being, and become part 
of one of the herds. Unreason is loose, Indians and English 
become angry and futile in equal measure though in different 
ways. Only old Godbole, the learned Hindoo, remains unmoved. 
And he, though he knows what has happened, asks blandly and 
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politely if the party which has led up to this has been a success ? 
The whole community is momentarily mad, and phrases and 
catch-words rule the minds of men. 

Further than this into the plot it is hardly fairto Mr. Forster’s 
readers to go. It is enough to show the problem he has set 
himself, and stress the sympathy and fairness of his treatment. 
And this fairness is no judicial fairness. Nothing is further 
from his mind than the delivery of a judgment. The whole 
aim is sight and insight—the distinguishing of the individual 
problem from the obscuring mass. 

M. Gide in an excellent passage on Proust, in his new book, 
tells us how a lady he knew had suffered from bad sight as a 
child. It was not until she reached the age of twelve that her 
parents realised this and gave her spectacles. ‘* Je me souviens 
si bien de ma joie,” he reports her conversation. ‘“* Lorsque, 
pour la premiére fois je distinguai tous les petits cailloux de la 
cour.” It is in this power of distinguishing ‘“‘ tous les petits 
cailloux ’”’ where most people see nothing but masses that Mr. 
Forster’s special talent seems to lie. And it is from this ability 
that his special kind of fairness takes its birth. Again and 
again, even in such a tempting ground as that of the relations 
between Indian and Anglo-Indian, he refuses to generalise. 
That he leaves to his characters, and it is clear that it is from 
this habit of thinking in generalisations that most of their 
troubles spring. And naturally he comes forward with no 
solution. At the end of the book we are left with a scene of 
reconciliation between Dr. Aziz and Fielding, the Englishman 
who had taken his part, and with whom he had subsequently 
quarrelled : 

** Why can’t we be friends now ?” said the other, holding him 
affectionately. “It’s what I want. It’s what you want.” But 
the horses didn’t want it—they swerved apart ; the earth didn’t 
want it, sending up rocks through which riders must pass single 
file; the temples, the tank, the jail, the palace, the birds, the 
carrion, the Guest House, that came into view as they issued 
from the gap and saw Man beneath: they didn’t want it, they 
said in their hundred voices, ‘‘ No, not yet,’ and the sky said, 
“No, not there.” 


The book seems to me to be a real achievement. There 
are things in it that I would have otherwise. There is a queer 
kind of mystery connected with the caves, where the terrible 
thing occurred, which is never cleared up. This in itself would 
hardly matter. What does seem to me to matter is a kind of 
mystical attitude to the caves, a suggestion of nameless horror 
that it is impossible to explain. I do not believe in nameless 
horrors, and I suspect Mr. Forster of doing so. Again, there is 
no one in the book that one can really care for. But that, 
on second thoughts, I would perhaps not have altered. It is, 
I think, an integral part of the book. Its reason is the same as 
that which refuses to allow Mr. Forster to give his heroine any 
physical attractions. It is a fear of loading the dice. 

But even a reader who insists that some characters in a 
novel should engage his sympathy completely cannot miss 
the peculiar merits of the book. It is written with great care. 
It is so full of knowledge and so beautifully perceptive. It is 
most delicately written. We have had a long time to wait 
since Howard’s End, and if Mr. Forster continues to write like 
this the waiting is worth it. A Passage to India is a better book 
than any earlier ones. It is as sensitive as they were, it is far 
better proportioned, and the mind which made it is more 
mature. Ratpo Wricur. 


LAND TRAVEL AND SEAFARING 


Before the Mast—and After. 
Bart. Fisher Unwin. 18s. 


In Gipsy Camp and Royal Palace. 


By Str Watrer Runciman, 


By E. O. Horré. Methuen. 


15s. 
To Venice and Back in a Two-Seater, By E. Hatrorp Ross. 
Cassell. 6s. 


In the winter of 1855 there came from Scotland on a visit 
to the cottage on the Northumbrian Coast, where Sir Walter 
Runciman spent his childhood, three old sailors, his grandfather 
and great uncles. They had served in the Navy and fought 
together at Copenhagen, the Nile and Trafalgar, and Walter 
Runciman, then a child of seven, listened, as he tells us, with 
parted lips, to their tales of the sea and battles long ago. Then 
and there was implanted in the child the desire to be a sailor 
that no parental warning could eradicate. Twice he ran away 
from home. The first time to be brought back by his father, the 
second to begin, at the age of twelve, that association with the 
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sea, which as cabin-boy, apprentice, able seaman, mate, captain 
and ship-owner was henceforward to be unbroken throughout 
his life. Sir Walter writes about his old home and of his parents 
brothers and friends with cheerful affection, and the picture he 
gives us of that happy, frugal, well-ordered household, helps us 
to understand whence he derived the strength of character 
which made him, unaided, a captain at twenty-two and a ship. 
owner before he was forty. 

The greater part of Sir Walter’s active life at sea was passed 
on board sailing ships, and his stories of conditions in the mercap. 
tile marine of that time are not the less moving for the matter. 
of-fact way in which they are set down. He tells us in one 
place that seamen, though they will unbosom themselves to 
each other with the utmost freedom, never really care to talk to 
landsmen of the hazards and adventures that are their daily life, 
It is easy to understand this reluctance, for no landsman can 
ever understand that strange attraction of the sea, which made 
even the shocking conditions described by Sir Walter, support. 
able, not only to ambitious boys with their eyes on the cabin, 
but to hard-bitten shell-backs with no hope or desire of rising 
in the world. Determined to miss no experience, however 
unpleasant, Sir Walter once shipped with a Yankee skipper, and, 
having heard the stories, believed that he knew the worst he 
would be called upon to endure. He found that reality out. 
stripped imagination and did not repeat the experiment. Writing 
of these days, Sir Walter laments the passing of the shanty and 
refers to the recent attempts of his nephew, Sir Richard Terry, 
to rescue as many shanties, words and music as can be dis. 
covered. The late James Runciman, Sir Walter's brother, 
must at one time have possessed a fine collection of shanties, 
judging from the enthusiasm with which he wrote of them, and 
the freedom of his quotations. Very interesting is Sir Walter's 
story of his success as a ship-owner, for it shows how a great 
fortune was made by those qualities which his mother had long 
ago told him were necessary to success. “If you are to be 
wealthy,” she said, ‘‘ you must have steadiness, perseverance, 
hard work, good conduct, and ability’’; and she added by 
inference, if not directly, “‘ the desire to make money.” It 
should be added that Sir Walter writes with such modesty and 
with so obvious an esteem for less successful men, that there is 
not a touch of smugness in the whole book. 


Mr. Hoppé’s main reason for visiting Roumania, it seems, was 
that he might secure artistic photographs of the country and 
the people, but in the result, his record of his travels, though 
illustrated by some thirty photographs of high merit, must be 
accepted as more than the mere letter-press of a picture-book, 
for, in a somewhat formless and desultory way, he has given us 
a fairly full account of Roumania as the traveller will find it 
to-day. Politics are ignored by Mr. Hoppé who has been con- 
cerned mainly with the social life of the towns, and with the 
manners, customs, costumes, superstitions and folk-lore of the 
peasantry. He was happy in the assistance he received during 
his visit, for Queen Marie herself, and many of the leading 
men of the country helped him to see every aspect of Roumania. 
The style of the book is quite unpretentious, it is the gossip 
of an enlightened traveller interested in what he sees and able 
to communicate that interest to his readers, and we are left 
wondering with him why so few Englishmen visit Roumania, 
with its hospitable people, its romantic past, its eastern charm, 
and the facilities for sport that Mr. Hoppé describes. 


Mr. Halford Ross has very ingeniously matched his style to 
his matter, which is holiday motoring on the Continent. There 
is a gay rush in the narrative that most agreeably suggests 8 
good run on a fine day through a pleasant country full of inter 
esting associations. We start at Piccadilly Circus, and the run 
down to Kensington, and so on to the Portsmouth Road is not 
the least interesting part of the book; for, with an air of raillery, 
Mr. Ross points out to us places and objects of interest and 
imparts scraps of information as if he were enjoying the occups 
tion of guide and at the same time laughing to find himself 
playing historian. It is the same when we cross the Channel. 
The car glides, rushes or bumps its way from Havre to the 
Loire and on to the Riviera; thence to Italy and through 
Lombardy to Venice, back via Switzerland, through Burgundy, 
and Normandy to Havre again, and, as the car, so the story of 
its going glides, bumps or rushes over the historical and social 
ground. Mr. Ross assures us he is not much of a driver, but 
he seems to have got on very well. As a narrator he is quite 
good, and if his history is patchy in places, and his facts are 
not always to be accepted at their face value, he is good at 
atmosphere. Sometimes when the going is good, and the 
scenery tame, Mr. Ross permits himself to reflect upon economic 
questions, but, as a rule, he keeps us gently amused. 
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LA BELLE PAMELA 


This is a biography, by her Great-Granddaughter LUCY ELLIS and JOSEPH TURQUAN, of Pamela, 
Lady Edward Fitzgerald (1773-1831), whose origin has given rise to many an hypothesis. Bound up with 
her story is that of the dominating personality of her mother, Madame de Genlis, and the Duc d’Orléans. 

The impenetrable network of lies behind which Madame de Genlis entrenched herself in her Memoirs 
has been cleared away, the mask removed from things and from people, and the true origin of Pamela 
worked out. 

La Belle Pamela will make an interesting contribution to the history of those tragic years. It contains 
many hitherto unpublished documents and portraits. Illustrated. 25s. net. 





A book that everyone is reading and praising. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A NAVAL 
PAYMASTER 


By PayMASTER REAR-ApMIRAL W. E. R. MARTIN, C.M.G. _ Illustrated 16/- net. 

John o’ London’s Weekly says: “ All who love the sea, and in particular the British Navy, should on no account miss 
‘The Adventures of a Naval Paymaster.’ Downright, rollicking and breezy are adjectives which suggest themselves at 
once in the endeavour to hint at the atmosphere that pervades the Admiral’s delectable pages. It is a book to be read not 
only for its rich store of anecdote, but for its tales of adventure in many lands and its pictures of the Navy since the 


author joined it in 1884.” 
OTHER EARLY REVIEWS. 


Daily Mail; “ A capital book, lively, agreeable and full of information.’ 

Evening Standard: “ An entertaining volume which should appeal to all 
who love stories of ships and the men in them.” 

Manchester Dispatch: “ A banquet of anecdotes rippling with fun.” 

Naval and Military Record: “The book is as fresh as the salt sea itself.” 


’ 

MELTON MOWBRAY AND OTHER A DOMINIE’S FIVE 
MEMORIES Mr. A. S. Neill, the author of “A Dominie’s Log,” recounts 

some of his further experiences in his international school at 
By Moreton Frewen. Few men of the author’s generation have Hellerau. Having read a popular and exciting story to the 
had a greater circle of friends throughout the English- English-speaking group of five pupils with the result that four of 
speaking world, and he has something personal and intimate to them went to sleep, he conceived the idea of telling the children 
recount of all the principal personalities of those years, ranging a story in which they themselves become the participants and 
from the late King Edward, and successive Presidents of the actors. The story is here related. 5s. net. 
United States of America, to Margot Asquith and “the souls.” Sunday Times: “A wholly original idea.” 
Illustrated. 16s. net. Glasgow Citizen: “The jolliest book written since Kenneth 

Sunday Times: “A feast of good things.” Grahame wrote ‘The Wind in the Willows.’” 








THE LATEST GREEN LABEL SUCCESSES 
THE BATHURST COMPLEX CLUBFOOT THE AVENGER 





Rhona is on her way to a party when a frightened woman The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to 
beseeches her help. Rhona finds herself in a house where a wreak his vengeance on the men in the British secret service who 
murder has been committed and narrowly escapes being arrested are ever crossing his path. By Valentine Williams, Author of 
as the murderer. An amateur detective story by Wyndham “The Man with the Clubfoot.” 7s. 6d. net. 

Martyn. 7s. 6d. net. Daily Chronicle: “ The episodes are thrilling and dramatic.” 


Truth: “It is quite the cleverest detective story that the season 


has produced.” 

SOLOMON THE UNWISE 
SEAMEW & Co. Like Don Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The 
A collection of breezy sketches from a yachtsman’s notebook, scene is Hyde ng * .* a Bloomsbury boarding-house. By 
relating the adventures and misadventures of the brave little Anthony Upperton. 7s. 6d. net. 


craft “Seamew.” By Courtenay Hayes, Author of “ Witchery Truth: “Deserves to be and probably will be a big seller.” 
0 the Moor.” 7s. 6d. net. 


Morning Post: “A very entertaining book.” GENERAL BELINDA 


UKRIDGE The Odyssey of a domestic servant % whom peates irate 

: . - 2 = wn butchers, helping elopements, protecting down-trodden wives, are 
Fortune is a fickle jade. She eludes Ukridge in his brilliant dog- things of dally p Boe mney R mann and human story. B 
college scheme, and likewise in his backing of Battling Bilson, Ethel Holdsworth, Author of “Helen of Four Gates.” as. 6d. 


the tender-hearted pugili % c 
7 2 gilist. But™hope and George Tupper keep t 
Ukridge going. By P. G. Wodehouse. 3s. 6d. net. _ 


THE MYSTERY OF KING’S EVERARD THE SAFETY PIN 





The Regent’s Gold Plate has been stolen from the stately Tudor The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man 
mansion of the Everard family. Who was the thief? A thrilling nearly leads to the ruin ofa clever, public-spirited woman. Her 
mystery story by C. Brandon. 7s. 6d. net. persecutors are animated by ambition and greed. A clever 
: Court Journal: “A problem that really baffles and holds the mystery story by J. S. Fletcher. 7s. 6d. net. 

interest. Morning Post: “ An absorbing story.” 


THESE ARE THE LATEST HERBERT JENKINS GREEN LABELS 
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TWO SORTS OF TRAVEL BOOKS 


Anatolica, By Harry Cuartes Luke. Macmillan. 16s. 
Siam. By W. A. Granam. 2 vols. Dela Mare Press. 42s. 


The reviewer of travel books must be struck by the frequency 
with which the authors begin their chapters with quotations 
from the poems of Mr. Gerald Gould. In the last few months 
five important works, from Lord Curzon’s last downward, have 
quoted such lines as : 

“* Beyond the East the sunrise, beyond the West the sea, 

And East and West the wander-lust that will not let me be ” 
and the rest of the poem. Now very few travellers are poets 
and it would be a safe bet to assume that Mr. Gould and people 
like him are but meagre travellers. Indeed, this is unfortunate, 
because one of its implications is that the best travellers, not 
being men of words and letters, cannot give us any crystallisa- 
tion of their ruling passion, but have to go to the stay-at-homes 
for a statement of why they ever set forth at all. This deficiency 
in human nature is responsible for a regrettable number of 
bad accounts of foreign lands and peripatetic adventure. It 
is also a sort of vindication of the existence of that most unfairly 
ridiculed type, the Baedeker school of literature ; for it means 
that in nine cases out of ten the frankly objective, unspiritual 
guide book will be less exasperating than the subjective, would-be 
literary masterpiece. Moreover, even though we never cross 
the Channel, never read Stevenson, Borrow nor Kinglake, nor 
write their books, we are all tainted with nomadism and we 
hate to watch others experiencing in their wanderings all the 
wrong emotions, adventures, and spiritual crises, wrong because 
different from what we ourselves would feel. Therefore so apart 
from the literary failure of so many travel books, there is a 
very good reason for their human failure as well. 

To say that the first of these books is one of the exceptions 
which prove the rule that the subjective travel book is usually 
bad, is high praise but just praise. For there is in Anatolica 
just that element of restraint so often lacking in the works of 
those who have thoroughly enjoyed their travels and want 
you to enjoy them also. It is possible to enjoy the idyllic 
strain of a few pages where the author apostrophises Theocritus, 
because he succeeds in justifying his outburst by what he 
tells us of its cause, the island of Cyprus; and because in the 
main the book is written in good solid prose except for this 
one lapse into the flowery. 

The subject-matter is varied and the author begins with a 
most interesting account of the curious theocratic community 
of Mount Athos. In this strict monastic life we have a picture 
of the confusion of race and nationality in the Balkans, and if 
anyone desires to step out of his age into the early Middle 
Ages he cannot do better than go there. Mr. Luke knows a 
great deal of history and gives a faithful account of the con- 
stitution whereby representatives of twenty monasteries rule 
the single State wherein nothing female, woman, nor cow, nor 
cat, may evenenter. Not even this strictness succeeds, however, 
in keeping out the world, whatever it may do with the flesh 
and the devil: “an illuminated Byzantine Gospel and the 
latest number of the Financial Times may be observed together 
in strange and piquant juxtaposition. It is to be feared that 
some of the holy men devote to thoughts of lucre more time 
than their profession and celibacy would appear to render 
necessary. They take an avid interest in Stock Exchange 
operations; they dabble gladly in Kaffirs and De Beers.” 
Two chapters give an interesting account of the life and archi- 
tecture of Salonika and Adrianople: it is depressing to read 
of the splendid Byzantine buildings which have been church 
and mosque alternately being used as barracks during the war, 
and to house refugees in the troublous .imes of post-war peace. 

The account of the Old Seraglio at Constantinople will be 
surprising to many people who have absorbed their picture of 
it from the Thousand and One Nights and the Russian Ballet. 
Apparently its innumerable small rooms are more like a rabbit 
warren than our conventional idea of marble halls. Mr. Luke 
is one of the few people who have gone over it and he gives 
many new details of a curious nature: “ Immediately before 
us as we pass through the Gate is the throne room, a detached 
building half filled by an immense square divan surmounted 
by a canopy. In a corner of this formidable affair, which 
resembles an overgrown four-poster bed, the Grand Signore 
reclined when receiving the Ambassadors of foreign Powers. 
It was rather a humiliating performance for the Ambassadors.” 
They were first fed and decked in furs and then led in firmly 
held under both arms by attendants lest they should attempt 
to hurt the Sultan; there is “‘ a tap of water and a small marble 
basin let into the wall beside the throne, its purpose that the 





sound of running water should prevent eavesdroppers from 
overhearing conversations within the audience chamber.” 
The second part of the book deals with Cyprus, which in the 
eyes of the author has the most exquisite scenery in the world, 
The remainder of the chapters deal with the Holy Sepulchre, 
Petra and the cities of Transcaucasia ; the whole is full of 
interest and there are forty good photographs. A word of 
praise is due to the charming map drawn by Miss Joan Kingsford; 
its air of restrained romanticism epitomises the character of 
the book. 

The second book is frank Baedeker, except that it is perhaps 
not quite thorough enough to be really Teutonic. It is with 
a natural horror that the susceptible reader will find himself 
faced on the very first page with the statement that “‘ Further 
India now finds herself divided, as was once all Gaul, into 
three parts.” Nevertheless, the book is clearly invaluabk 
to all who are going to Siam or who desire to know about it, 
Geography, flora, fauna, ethnology, social organisation, history, 
industry, commerce, transport, such are the headings of the 
greater part of the two volumes. There are also some interesting 
chapters on art, archwology and religion, some good archi 
tectural photographs and one of a Siamese corps de ballet 
which should be shown to Mr. C. B. Cochran in the hope that 
he would find it worth his while to introduce the dancers here, 

Siam is one of the parts of the world where a constant sue- 
cession of cultures have mingled ; little is known yet of many 
of its peoples, though as this book abundantly shows it is 
stretching out its arms in welcome to Western civilisation, 
A civil service of a bureaucratic and truly Western type has 
indeed been instituted by Prince Damrong, the Minister for 
Internal Affairs. 


A LIAISON DE CONVENANCE 


Lady Suffolk and Her Circle. By Lewis MELVILLE. Hutchinson. 
21s. 

** What Lady Suffolk said to the Queen,” wrote Lord Hervey, 
shortly after Lady Suffolk’s retirement from the Court, “I 
never could learn, and considering all circumstances, it must be 
very difficult to guess, since I cannot imagine the mistress could 
say to the wife : ‘ Your husband not being so kind as he used to 
be, I cannot serve you any longer.” But that is precisely 
what Lady Suffolk did say, and with some heat, as Hervey 
discovered later when the Queen gave him her version of the 
amazing interview. The Queen, who for many reasons did not 
wish her to leave the Court, pushed her hard, saying: “I dare 
say if you will have a little patience the King will treat you 
as he does the other ladies, and I suppose that would satisfy 
you.” But Lady Suffolk would have none of it. A mid 
Victorian moralist would have said: ‘* Abandoned creature!” 
and left it at that. But Lady Suffolk, judged even by the severest 
standards, was not an abandoned creature, far from it. Save 
for her one lapse, she seems to have been a model of discretion. 
That her one lapse lasted twenty years is beside the mark, 
for as time passed the liaison must have seemed to her to have 
received every sanction but that of the Church. J 

What really did the King and his wife and his mistress think 
of the triangle and of each other in their relation to it 2 The 
King, Mr. Melville holds, took a mistress because he considered 
it the right thing for a prince to do. Mrs. Howard sacrificed 
her virtue, a little to friendship—passion seems to have been 
alien to her nature; a good deal to her dread of poverty, af 
which she had had a sharp taste, but mostly to her dislike and fear 
of her husband who, on all accounts, was an impossible brute. 
The Queen tacitly sanctioned the affair, first because it kept 
the King from worse mischief, and, secondly, because it left her 
free to engage in the high affairs of State without his inter 
ference. It has to be remembered that throughout her life 
Queen Caroline never lost for a moment the love and affection 
of her husband, the “ favourite ” never holding any but a second 
place in his regard. 

Lady Suffolk’s correspondence, which occupies a good part 
of the book, shows her in a very pleasant light, and refutes the 
charge laid against her that she lacked wit, a charge that Mr. 
Melville seems to endorse. Lord Peterborough made bravul 
love to her. Swift, Pope and Arbuthnot corresponded with 
her. The great ladies of the Court were her friends, and the 
beautiful and famous Maids of Honour, Mary Lepell and Mary 
Bellender, were devoted to her. Lord Chesterfield was her life- 
long admirer, and his letter in which he writes to her dog 
Marquise, congratulating it on an interesting event, and her 
reply for her pet, show that she was uncommonly quick. It 
would, indeed, be easy to prove Lady Suffolk’s good sense from 
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her letters. “If I agree with you,” she writes to Gay, DICKENS’S LONDON AND AFTER 


“that wit is very seldom to be found in sincerity, it is because 
I think neither wit nor sincerity is often found, but daily 
experience shows us it is want of wit, and not too much, makes 
people insincere.” 

Mr. Melville is to be congratulated upon the mass of new 
matter which he has been able to incorporate in his story of 
Lady Suffolk and the Court, but we could wish he had managed 
the chronolo: a little better, for he moves backwards and 
forwards in time so often and so swiftly that the thread of the 
story is continually broken. The earlier chapters, too, are 
overcrowded with matter, which, useful as it is, could have been 
relegated to an appendix with advantage to the construction of 
the book. 


LA BELLE STUART 


La Belle Stuart. By Cynit. Hucues Hartmann. 
12s. 6d. 

** She is the prettiest girl in the world and the most fitted 
to adorn a court,”’ wrote the Duchess of Orleans to her brother 
Charles II. of the famous beauty whose face and figure, as 
Britannia, still adorn our copper coinage ; and, as Mr. Hartmann 
shrewdly says in the concluding words of his monograph, 
** there is nothing less evanescent than beauty, it dies only when 
it is forgotten.”” Frances Teresa Stuart was the most beautiful 
woman of her day, a day of beautiful women, and from the time 
when, little more than a child, she came from the household 
of the Queen-mother Henrietta Maria to be maid of honour to 
Catherine of Braganca to the time when braving the anger 
of Charles II., who had persecuted her unceasingly with his 
intentions, she married the Duke of Richmond and Lennox, 
her story is the story of the English Court. This story Mr. 
Hartmann has told, keeping always his heroine in the fore- 
ground of the picture. He has essayed, moreover, to defend 
her honour and good sense against those who have aspersed 
them, and has succeeded, apparently to his own great 
amazement. 

Was or was not this lively and lovely woman one of Chazles’s 
mistresses? This is the question that perplexed even the 
best informed of her contemporaries. Courtin, the French 
Ambassador, did not doubt her frailty for a moment, he 
assumed it as a matter of course. Pepys wobbled, even in the 
safe sanctuary of his diary. One day it is “‘ for certain Mrs. 
Stewart is become the King’s mistress,’ and another (referring 
to her beauty ravaged by the small-pox) “ she hath had the 
benefit of it to be first married, and to have kept it so long, 
under the greatest temptations of a King, and yet without 
the least imputation.” Evelyn, on the other hand, never 
doubted, but believed her ‘‘ up to her leaving the Court to be 
as virtuous as any woman in the world.” Mr. Hartmann, 
though infinitely apologetic, has decided in her favour, but, 
apparently, is at a loss to understand how she could possibly 
have been virtuous in such an environment, unless ‘she was 
incapable of passion. Not only is Mr. Hartmann unable to 
understand how Frances Stuart could have been virtuous, he 
is also at a loss to explain his own success in proving that she 
was not the mere fribble of the Gramont memoirs, to be dis- 
missed with contempt for all but her loveliness of person. We 
find him explaining the intelligent gravity of the young Duchess 
of Richmond as compared with the alleged folly of the Queen’s 
Maid of Honour, by saying that Frances Stuart knew how to 
grow up. As if any experience or responsibility ever made 
a fool wise ! 

Very agreeable reading are Frances Stuart’s letters to her 
husband. The Duke writes to ask her how his building at 
Cobham is progressing. She regrets she cannot tell him fully, 
for ‘‘ except sleeping time, I was very littel in the house. But 
I would have informed myselfe better if I had known you 
desired it. All I can assure you is that you have a carefull 
and trusty person there of Mr. Mapelsden, for by what I do 
see, I judg of that I do not.”” In the same letter she replies 
to another question with regard to some story being told 
against the Duke. Her reply is really a little essay on scandal 
and scandal-mongers, sensible in its argument and shrewd 
in its comment. Let Gramont or Hamilton say what they 
will, La Belle Stuart was no fool. Courtin, who questioned 
her virtue, has no complaint of her wit, for we find him asserting 
that one could not dine in better company even in Paris. 

Although Mr. Hartmann is a timid and grudging champion, 
he at times has a true vision of his heroine as she really was, 
but, like nearly all writers on this period, he is far too pre- 
occupied with its licentiousness, too much the moralist and 
too little the historian. Nevertheless, he has given us a docu- 
mented story of La Belle Stuart that does enable us to under- 
stand why all the men of her time acclaimed her person, and 
why some, like Evelyn, did homage to her honour. 


Routledge. 


The London of Charles Dickens, By E. Berrsrorp CHANCELLog, 
Grant Richards. 15s. 


The Artist's London: As Seen in Eighty Contemporary Picture, 
John Castle. 25s. 

The first of the Sketches by Boz was published in 1838 and in 
1870 Dickens died, and to-day Mr. Beresford Chancellor has 
attempted, and with considerable success, to reconstruct th 
topographical setting of his novels. It is a difficult task, fy 
Dickens’s London, notwithstanding his wonderfully detail 
description, is an imaginative London, a thing of strange emo. 
tional distortions. Had we no other memorials of London jy 
the early Victorian era than are contained in the works of Dicken 
(the illustrations lost), it may be questioned if Mr. Beresfopj 
Chancellor could make them give us even the remotest idea of 
what manner of place architecturally and topographically th 
London of Dickens was. The physical world to Dickens wy 
merely a place to be improved, and, pending its improvement, 
he twisted it according to his will and mood, until it formed, 
fitting setting for the drama of life he was writing at the moment, 

Take Sir Leicester Dedlock’s house; which Mr. Chancellor 
rightly says must have been a Georgian house, situated per 
in Mayfair, possibly in the neighbourhood of Portland Plage, 
Its model was probably a really charming town residence, iy 
which assembled during the London season the polished an 
urbane society which Henry James praises so highly in Tk 
Middle Years. But Dickens did not like Sir Leicester Dedloc, 
so his house is a dull house in a dull street, and the antiqu 
link extinguishers and iron loops for oil lamps which decorate 
its porch are held up to scorn. To Dickens they are with 
out association or interest, so much old iron. But had th 
Cheeryble brothers lived there, what a rollicking, jolly od 
house it would have been! Its old iron would have suggested 
all sorts of agreeable things to eat and drink, the windows would 
have winked at you, and the door would have shouted a welcome, 
Mr. Chancellor has discovered seemingly to his amazement 
that Dickens did not love London. But he did. His London, 
however, was not a thing of streets and houses, but was a hug 
and heterogeneous crowd of living people, and save for th 
** Dedlocks ” and all they stood for, Dickens has fixed that 





crowd for all time. 

But little as Dickens may have loved it, the actual London of 
his time, a time of transition, is extraordinarily interesting, 
and Mr. Chancellor’s survey of it is very welcome, for it has been 
skilfully carried out and his account of it is attractively written. 
He has taken London novel by novel, and all lovers of Dickens 
will be grateful to him. 

The Artist's London is a book that lovers of London wil 
cherish, for it contains in its eighty plates an epitome of th 
great city as we know it to-day—and may not recognise it 
to-morrow. The publishers have put under contribution many 
of the most distinguished draughtsmen of the day, so that we 
see London through many eyes, in many aspects, wrought i 
many manners. Introductory essays are contributed by 
John Drinkwater, who tells us that he sees no beauty in London 
fogs, hates crowds and likes his London bathed in sunlight; 
Mr. Wilfred Whitten, who peers at London’s past through th 
present ; Mr. James Laver, who fears for the future of Londa 
and looks back to the nineties with longing; and Mr. W.?. 
Robins, who writes engagingly on London as the bappy hunting 
ground of the artist. The plates cover London very well. & 
John Lavery contributes a ceremonial picture of the return d 
the Prince of Wales from India, a State procession at Hyde Park 
Corner. Laura Knight is represented by the “ Interior of tk 
Regent Theatre.” Mr. Connard deals with Kensington Gardets 
and Mr. Nevinson gives us “‘ Any London Street,” so it willl 
seen monotony of manner and matter has been carefully avoided. 


ONE MORE ATTEMPT 





The Beautiful. By Henry Rutcers MARSHALL. Macmilla. 
15s. 

Mr. Marshall writes as a pragmatist and democtt 
“ Beautiful ” is a term applied to a party by a child, to a cane 
growth by the specialist, to a sunset by the nature lover, 
a wine by the epicure, to a work of art by the connoissell 
and his aim is to discover a definition of beauty that will com 
prehend and justify each possible use of the word. Dismissilg 
the contention that beauty is a quality inherent in objects 
themselves, he discusses various subjective theories of th 
beautiful, and finds that, though none is sufficiently compr 
hensive, they all agree that the perception of beauty & 
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tailed of present-day probl In his introduction Mr. Belloc says:— 
- emo “Jt is the Road which determines the sites of many cities and 
the growth and nourishment of all. It is the Road which controls 
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counter-assertion and constant repetition of catch-cries opposed to 
for the communistic shibboleths. : ; Bh bn 
d that The book is written throughout in a vigorous and brilliant style. 
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intellectual ones alien to religious impulses, which can only be dealt 1 = 
ondon, with by appealing to similar impulses. Thus he would deal with = 
a huge communist propaganda not by appealing to reason, but by the Cc ee 





INDIA: A Bird’s Eye View 
By LORD RONALDSHAY. 18/- net 


Morning Post: “ . Altogether this is a brilliant 
book, for it is inspired by and inspires us with the variety 
and might and complexity of India.” 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By SIR FLINDERS PETRIE. 6/- net 
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variably associated with pleasure. Beauty is therefore a special 
kind of pleasure phenomenon; what distinguishes it from 
ordinary pleasure is its reality, i.e., its relative stability. The 
taste of sugar is pleasant, but if we continue eating sweets for 
long enough the taste becomes disagreeable, and a surfeit will 
leave a lasting feeling of disgust. This is because the pleasure 
of reacting to any single constant stimulus is bound finally 
to disappear, as soon as our capacity, our available energy, 
to respond to that particular stimulus becomes exhausted. 
When, however, we react to a number of pleasant stimuli, 
our attention is continually distracted from one to the other, 
and we dwell on no particular one long enough to exhaust 
our capacity ‘to respond to it. By this interplay of our energies, 
one continually relieving the other, a relatively constant feeling 
of pleasure is produced ; and, since we have not been surfeited, 
when we experience again the reaction to that group of stimuli, 
our pleasure is increased by recollection of former pleasure. 
This is the field, or complex, of pleasure which differs from 
ordinary pleasure in its reality, or relative stability, and which 
Mr. Marshall finds to be what we mean by beauty. The 
nature of the stimuli which combine, for each man, to produce 
the field of pleasure he calls beauty, is dependent on his 
individual character, intellectual capacity, pursuits in life, 
social status and the like. There is no distinction in kind 
between the beauty attributed by the specialist to his cancer 
growth, the child to his party, the connoisseur to the Parthenon, 
or the youth to his motor-bicycle. Mr. Marshall suggests, 
however, that the greater the complexity of the stimuli, the 
more likely is the field of pleasure to be a stable one and, in 
eonsequence, the nearer his definition of beauty. 


ROLLAND ON GANDHI 


Mahatma Gandhi. By Romain Rolland. Swarthmore Press. 5s. 


It was for every reason desirable that an estimate ofthe astonish- 
ing Indian leader should be made by some prominent European, 
and we may all agree that none more appropriate than the 
author of Above the Battle could have been found. (The author 
of Jean Christophe is, in this connection, manifestly irrelevant). 
Nor is there any need to say that M. Rolland has written an 
especially interesting book. In so far as it presents Gandhi 
the man, and the Mahatma, it is a fine example of M. Rolland’s 
feeling and skill. But its historical basis is, of necessity, a 
matter of controversy. 

The author acknowledges his debt to the “‘ deep knowledge ” 
of an Indian friend, who, however, has not been able to prevent 
M. Rolland from falling into serious errors of fact. The oddest 
of these is his linking of Gandhi with B. G. Tilak, who is here 
described, quite absurdly, as ‘ the undisputed leader of India.” 
Tilak was the most violently disputed of Nationalist leaders. 
The antagonism he provoked was for years the most disruptive 
force in the Indian National Congress. G. K. Gokhale, the 
ablest and most devoted of Indian statesmen, spent half a 
lifetime in combating him. Tilak was an old and worn man 
when the later Nationalism was born. M. Rolland’s vision of 
him as “ a master of action,” who in combination with Gandhi 
might have made the movement irresistible, is fantastic. We 
should not, however, go to a French expositor for the facts of 
Indian Nationalism. M. Rolland’s proper task is different, 
and he has so discharged it that Mahatma Gandhi will hence- 
forth be a definite reality to many European readers who have 
been entirely baffled by him. 

M. Rolland has worked over the records of Non-Co-operation, 
and he traces with clearness and candour the movement towards 
civil disobedience. No one can say that Gandhi’s own mind 
has been clear on that terrific business, or on the all-important 
question of non-violence. Upon three crucial occasions before 
his arrest he quailed before the tragic results of civil disobedience, 
forbade its continuance, and imposed penance upon himself 
for the wrongdoing of his followers. Again and again he has 
proclaimed that suffering is the law and non-violence his central 
and unchanging principle. Yet he “ would risk violence a 
thousand times rather than the emasculation of the race,’ 
while at the same time confessing that if India were to make 
violence her creed he “‘ would not care to live in India.” In 


any case, it is clear that the preacher of non-violent revolution 
who possesses the power to move multitudes cannot control 
the forces that he sets in motion, and M. Rolland suggests, as 
many observers nearer to the scene have suggested, that Gandhi 
was deeply relieved when, in 1922, the Government provided 
him with the means of escape from an impossibly difficult 
position. M. Rolland quotes with impressive effect a number 


of Gandhi’s statements on those aspects of his 

as the redemption of the Untouchables—which have aroused thy 
admiration of the world, and he summarises in its stark complete. 
ness his rejection of Western mechanism and science. Ty 
book was written before Gandhi's operation, carried out at his 
express wish by the English civil surgeon at Poona. If ¢ 
story could have been given, along with Gandhi's characteristic 
apologia for accepting life at the point of the alien surgeon's 
knife, it would have made a perfect finish to M. Rolland 
book. 

It is to be regretted that the English publisher should hay 
sent out this translation unrevised. It is the work of » 
American woman with no knowledge of India. Hence it , 
marred by bad slips in the text, while some of the footnoty 
are grotesque and the bibliography will not do. Such a senteng 
as “he scores the doctrine of the sword” has no meaning fo 
the English reader unacquainted with American journalese, 


A XVITH CENTURY SURGEON 


Selections from the Works of Ambroise Paré. Bale, Sons an 
Danielsson. 12s. 6d. 

This book is one of the Medical Classics Series, a series jp 
which selections from the works of great writers on medial 
subjects are collected for the use of the modern reader. 

Ambroise Paré was a great French surgeon of the sixteenth 
century. He lived at a time when the French language was 
undergoing a rapid evolution, and his own clear, vivid, familiar 
treatment of it is very successful. We are fortunate in having 
an English seventeenth-century translation of his works, whic 
has been most happily used in making these selections. William 
Johnson gives a most delightful equivalent of Paré’s style, and 
even those who are not especially interested in the history of 
medicine may turn these pages with pleasure. 

Ambroise Paré’s contributions to medicine were in the reforms 
of practice rather than of theory. The treatment of gunshot 
wounds with boiling oil and the cauterisation of amputations 
had been condemned before him by writers on surgery ; but 
it was not till after Paré’s life of practising and preaching milder 
methods that they were finally abandoned. What makes him 
memorable, however, in the history of medicine is the humanity 
of his attitude towards the sufferers in his charge—a humanity 
not always met with pari passu in his successors. The 
story of how he discovered the inefficacy of the boiling oil is 
an example of his solicitude for his patients. When quites 
young man he accompanied Francis I. into Italy as an army 
surgeon. He was already suspicious of the accepted treatment, 
because, as he says: “I knew that caustickes could not be 
powred into wounds without excessive pain”; but when be 
saw that his experienced colleagues had no other method of 
dressing the wounds he supposed that none other was possible. 
A complete scientific experiment, forced upon him by chane, 
but reasoned upon by a mind made alert by sympathy, enlight 
ened him. 

“It chanced on a time, that by reason of the multitude tht 
were hurt, I wanted this Oyle. Now, because there were som 
few left to be dressed, I was forced, that I might seem to watt 
nothing, and that I might not leave them undrest, to apply 
a digestive made of the yolke of an egg, oyle of Roses, an 
Turpentine. I could not sleep all that night, for I was troubled 
in minde, and the dressing of the precedent day (which! 
judged unfit), troubled my thoughts; and I feared that the nest 
day I should finde them dead, or at the point of death by the 
poyson of the wound, whom I had not dressed with the scalding 
oyle. Therefore I rose early in the morning, I visited my patients 
and beyond expectation, I found such as I had dressed = 
a digestive onely, free from vehemencie of paine to wee 
good rest ; but on the contrary the others that were burnt w 
the scalding oyle were feaverish, tormented with much are 
and the parts about their wounds were swolne. W hen I r 
many times tryed this in divers others I thought this mu 
that neither I nor any other should ever cauterize any wound 
with gun-shot.” .s hott 

The dread of causing unnecessary pain is apparent — bs 
his writings. He is constantly criticising the practice 0 | 
time for its inhumanity. “I doe not teach such a eg 
of remedy,” he says, “* but instruct the operator . - - to re 
such affections without butchering men in this kind. re 
again, “ I have shewed the young Chirurgion the means to 
it safely, without tormenting the patients for nothing. 
in describing the treatment for dislocated ee 
“ Hippocrates commands to bind the man right upon & 
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FOREIGN POLICIES 


OF 


SOVIET RUSSIA 


By ALFRED L. P. DENNIS 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


A complete survey of the foreign policies of Soviet Russia 
from the time of the November Revolution, 1917, up to the 
present day. The author has been fortunate in having had 
access to notes, speeches, and articles by Soviet leaders, not 
available to the general public. 


MOSS FROM A ROLLING STONE 
By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“ Readers who enjoy good stories will get their fill, Unpre- 
tentious in form and manner, this is one of the best books 
of recollections we have seen.”—Birmingham Post. 


W. H. HUDSON 


POPULAR EDITION. 6s. net. 


ADVENTURES AMONG BIRDS 
BIRDS IN LONDON 


AFOOT IN ENGLAND 


The Morning Post says: “There is a magic in Mr. 
Hudson’s style and in his exquisite sensibility which awakens 
in his reader a thousand sleeping memories.” 


A FOOTPATH-WAY IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
By ALGERNON GISSING. Illustrated. 5s. net. 
“Mr. Gissing has a discriminating eye; he has also a gift 
of pure English, and a mind enriched but not over ed 


with associations of history and books.” — 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY’S 
COLLECTED ESSAYS AND PAPERS 
3 Vols. 31s. 6d. net the set. 
“Tt is enchanting to turn the s of Mr. Saintsbury’s 
miscellaneous essays and note the vari of experience 
which be has gathered into his record of forty-six years of 
critical work.”—The Spectator. 


THE GOLDEN BOOK OF MODERN 
ENGLISH POETRY 1870—1920 

Edited by THOMAS CALDWELL. With an Introduction 

by LORD DUNSANY. 

Revised and Enlarged Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Has special claims upon the gratitude of the lover of 
try. It is a comprehensive collection. Mr. Caldwell has 
en at pains to limit his choice to pieces of intrinsic beauty 

and lofty ideal.”—Deily Telegraph, 


FICTION 
THE GLORY OF DON RAMIRO 


The first Engi) translation from the Spanish of Enriqu 
Larreta, by L. B. WALTON. 7s. 6d. net. 
“We have here that rare combination—the learned student 
of history and the creative writer of brilliant imagination 
+ + « @ Temarkable book. he prose is of exceptional 

merit, coloured, fluent, and arresting.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


TILL A’ THE SEAS GANG DRY 
By JOHN INNES. 7s. 6d net. 


4 The scenes wherein the insane hatred of Rob and the 
our self-suppressing Christian forgiveness of the Minister, 
works wp to a dramatic climax are triumphs of narrative 
skill."—Gasgow Herald. 


WAYFARER’'S LIBRARY 
124 Vols. Cloth. 


2s. net. 


THE RESCUE. By JOSEPH CONRAD. 
WINDFALLS. 
By “ALPHA OF THE PLOUGH.” 
~ 
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An Important Contribution 
to International Politics 


. R ee 
America Revisited 
The RT. HON. EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. 
Racial Characteristics; the value, respectively, of the British 
and American Constitutions; America’s Attitude towards Inter- 
national Affairs; International Law; Prohibition— i 
Lord Birkenhead’s outspoken criticisms on these 7/6 
subjects will arouse interest and provoke controversy. net. 


Two Important Books on 
Labour and Government 


Labour & The New World. 


The RT. HON. PHILIP SNOWDEN, M.P. 
“Read his book. It is worth reading, as the ablest, because 


the most sane and reasonable, exposition of the 3 
Socialist creed that has appeared in recent years.” 5/- 
—Weekly Westminster. New and Revised ition. net. 


The Wages of Labour 
WILLIAM GRAHAM, M.A., LL.B., MLP. 


A summary of the leading problems of the present wages system 
in Great Britain presented from the point of view 

of employers and employed, as well as from that 3/6 
of consumers. New and Revised Edition. net. 


Something New 
and Entertaining 


To Venice and Back in a 
Two-Seater _E. HALFORD ROSS. 


“It is written with such high spirits and such swing that it 
will be read with pleasure even by those who 


have not yet succumbed to the joys of motoring.” 6/- 
—Daily Mail. net. 
The Perfect 


Bedside Book 
Day In and Day Out 


By “THE LONDONER” of The Evening News. 
A selection from his daily writings in The Evening News 
chosen by himself. “ The best of them, like the best <ameos, 
leave one forgetful of their relative size and of 

anything but their beauty and fulness and perfection 3/6 
of grace."—From the Foreword by J. C. Squire. net. 


A Glorious Successor 


to “‘ Tell England ”’ 


Wanderlight 


ERNEST RAYMOND. 
That eerie insight which is the “soul” of Ernest Raymond's 
work is abundantly manifested in this new : 
story; it will hold its readers in thrall from 7/6 
first to last page. net. 


A Fall-length Portrait 
of a Fine Manly Soul 


The Heavenly Ladder 


COMPTON MACKENZEE. 
“Mr. Mackenzie is an artist in character draughtman- 
ship. * The Heavenly Ladder” is the most power- ; 
ful of the trilogy to which it belongs.”—Sunday 7/6 
Times. net. 


A New Edition of a 
Standard Historical Work 


History of Modern Europe, 
1792-1878 — c. A. FYFFE, MA. 


Historical literature is subject to revisions and corrections in the 
light of fresh facts and inferences which emerge with the passing 
of the year. In the present case the necessary!* two vols. 
corrections and revisions are few, time having re- « 
vealed no flaw in the structure of Fyffe’s history. per vol. 
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the Armes and Legges tyed and bound : then afterwards having 
raised the Ladder to the top of a tower, or the ridge of a house, 
with a great rope in a pully, then to let the patient fall plumbe 
downe upon the hard pavement which Hippocrates sayes was 
done in his time. But I doe not shew any such way of giving 
the strapado to men, but I shew the Chirurgion in my workes, 
the way to reduce them surely, and without paine.” 

This compassionate spirit is characteristic of Paré in all his 
doings. He wasa good friend and servant, a generous benefactor, 
a man of modest piety who—and this has been remembered of 
him when so much has been forgotten—was wont to say of his 
patients, “‘ je le pansay et Dieu le guarist !”—I dressed him 
and God cured him. 


THE LOST ART OF COUNTRY 
LEISURE 


The Diary of a Country Parson: The Reverend James Woodforde 
1758-1781. Edited by Jomn Beresrorp. Milford. 
12s. 6d. 


On a July day of 1774 at Oxford, the Diarist had a handsome 
dinner with friends, in which ‘‘ we were very merry and pushed 
the bottle on very briskly.” After supper they began drinking 
again, and got through “ 8 bottles of Port, one Bottle of Madeira, 
besides Arrac Punch, Beer and Cyder. I carried of [sic] my 
drinking exceedingly well indeed.” This is only one instance 
of an immense parade of eating and drinking in the Diary. 
The food alone occupies 150 separate entries in the index, and 
how the man could keep in tolerable health with all this gor- 
mandising is a wonder. A Winchester boy and Fellow at 
New College, he helped to vote himself into a college living. 
He shot, fished, saw his neighbours, and went to see criminals 
hanged. He preached—no details are given of his sermons— 
and wrote bad Latin in the Proctor’s book at Oxford. He was 
fond of his squire in Norfolk, and feasted his farmers when they 
paid their tithes. He frequently gave 0O—0—46 to the poor, and 
he bought Moore’s Almanack, but never mentions any book 
that he read for the pleasure of it. He never married, but he 
made the best of his family, including a nephew and niece, and 
others who must have been a nuisance to his kindly mind. 
This, so far as we can see, he never sought to improve by study 
of any sort. He was, in fact, a perfect type of the easy-going 
century in which he let ambition slide. It is curious that he 
should have persisted for so many years in keeping a diary, for 
there is much more of food than self-examination in it. He went 
on till 1803, and we should be glad to see how he comes out of a 
real crisis, if such a thing ever happened to him or his parish. 
Probably he pursued the “noiseless tenor of his way” to the 
end. Mr. Beresford supplies this quotation as well as excellent 
notes, which are useful without being pretentious. The Diary 
certainly gives a homely and pleasant picture, but it does not tell 
us so much about the villagers as to be a “complete” record 
of their lives. We do not gather, for instance, how much they 
earned, how many church services they had to go to, what sort 
of school they had, or what amusements, apart from poaching 
and those notoriously practised by the poet, Burns. Interest 
is centred on the parson, his relations, jaunts, and other relaxa- 
tions. He liked playing cards, and could bet on fives played 
apparently against a church wall. He shows how easy it was for 
the church to decay, and make “enthusiasm” a bad word. 
Indeed, he recalls to us an eighteenth-century inscription on a 
church-bell, “‘ Prosperity to the Established Church, and no 
eames to enthusiasm.” But he was really an excellent 
fellow. 


PLAYS FOR THE STAGE AND FOR 
THE STUDY 


The Forest, Joun Gatswortuy. Duckworth. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 

The Fifth of November. Howarp Peacey. Benn. 3s. 6d.and 5s. 

One-Act Plays of To-day. Selected by J. W. Marniorr. Harrap. 
8s. 6d. 


Dale Dramas. Dorotny Una Rarcuirre. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Aminta. A Pastoral Drama by Torqvuato Tasso, in Italian 
and English. Edited, with an Essay on Renaissance 
Pastoral Drama, by Ernest Grito, M.A. Dent. 5s. 
Mary of Nimmegen; Lancelot of Denmark; Esmoreit, First 
three volumes of The Dutch Library. Gyldendal. 3s. 6d. 
each. 
of these eight volumes only the first three can be regarded as 
concerning the theatrejof to-day. ; The rest have their place 


in literature, but if they had to wait for the suffrage of an ente 
prising theatre-manager they would hardly escape oblivion. 

In The Forest Mr. Galsworthy employs the technique which 
he first used in The Skin Game, taking a handful of charactey 
and a significant setting and using them to symbolise 
tendencies and institutions. It is a method which almog 
precludes the possibility of subtle characterisation, but it enables 
Mr. Galsworthy to reveal forces in conflict in a way which excite 
the emotions and stimulates the intellect at the same tim 
The play holds the attention equally as a thrilling story and » 
a criticism of empire-building. Although it reads well, it 5 
essentially of the theatre,and it is there that it will find its place 
among the more significant of its author’s works. 

Mr. Howard Peacey, in The Fifth of November, has not botherej 
himself with esoteric meanings. He has been content to wri 
a straightforward historical play, based on the Gunpowder 
Plot, falling back on his imagination when records failed tp 
provide the necessary connecting links, but remaining faithfy 
at least to the spirit of the time he has chosen to express. The 
play, although not particularly inspired, is written in goo 
nervous English; it has colour, movement, excitement, anj 
shows throughout a sense of the theatre. 

It is in this last respect that the Dale Dramas of Mrs. Do 
Una Ratcliffe fail. She has put together eight slight sketchy 
which can be read with pleasure for their literary charm, for ther 
sidelights on the peasantry of the Yorkshire dales, and for their 
easy melodious dialogue, but they reveal very little knowledg 
of the exigencies of the theatre. In Thieves’ Gill Mrs. Ratclitk 
presents what is called “an episode in one act,” whic 
begins on page 78 and ends halfway down page 77. The whok 
thing would scarcely take six minutes to act, and only by th 
most consummate artistry can interest in the theatre be awakened, 
held and satisfied in so short a time. In a two-act play entitled 
Alison Elizabeth (the whole of which would probably occupy 
about twenty minutes in performance) there are stage instrue- 
tions which, if an attempt were made to follow them, could only 
lead to ludicrous results. ‘“‘A bat flies jerkily”; Alison's 
““eyes follow the flight of a stonechat.” And in another play 
a white moth is expected to answer a cue at a given moment. 
These things give colour and charm to a reading, but trans 
lated into the terms of the stage they become cheap and dis- 
turbing irrelevancies. Mrs. Ratcliffe’s choice of theme and the 
ease of much of her dialogue hint that some day she might be 
able to do for the Yorkshire dales what Lady Gregory has done 
for the Irish countryside, but before that is possible she wil 
have to study the theatre and show more respect for its needs 
and limitations. The book is embellished with some attractive 
woodcuts by Fred Lawson. 

There is no lack of theatrical knowledge in the One-Act Plays 
of To-day, which Mr. J. W. Marriott has collected. In some 
of them there is indeed little else. Mr. John Drinkwater i 
represented by his best one-acter X=O, Mr. Galsworthy by 
The Little Man, Lord Dunsany by his thriller, A Night at m 
Inn; and in addition to adequate specimens of the work a 
Messrs. Brighouse, Milne and others, the book contains Tk 
Maker of Dreams, probably the best example of the late 
Oliphant Down’s work, and a moving little tragedy entitled 
Campbell of Kilmhor by Mr. J. A. Ferguson. The inclusion 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Stepmother and of Mr. Alla 
Monkhouse’s The Grand Cham’s Diamond is hard to under 
stand; neither of these trifles is (we may be thankful) typical 
of its author’s work. The volume comprises in all eleve 
plays: it is well printed, bound in cloth—excellent value fr 
the money. 

Mr. Ernest Grillo’s new version of Torquato Tasso’s Aminis 
is altogether admirable. The original text is given side by side 
with a translation into unaffected and musical prose, and th 
value of the volume is greatly enhanced by the inclusion of 
long and informative essay on Renaissance Pastoral Drama, its 
origin and development. The book is one for students of Italian 
and Italian literature, rather than for students of the theatre 
The likelihood of Tasso’s Aminia being performed in these time 
is not one which can be seriously entertained. Its delightfl 
artificialities seem even more remote from our day than the 
simplicities of the Middle-Dutch plays which Messrs. Gyldendsl 
have issued in a scholarly edition. Indeed the perennial 
of Everyman (which also seems to have come to us : 
Holland) suggests that a play like Mary of Nimmegen, which 
tells of a girl “who for more than seven years lived and 
ado with the devil,” might find an appreciative public in modem 
England as it has done in modern Holland. It is a naive story 
of a pure maiden who is charmed from the path of rectitude by 
the devil and is convicted of sin on witnessing a miracle 
performed in the street on “ Procession Day”; but its vig 
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MICHAEL ARLEN 
THE GREEN HAT 
A ROMANCE FOR A FEW PEOPLE 


Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK 


Author of “ None-Go-By,” etc. 
LONDON MIXTURE 


A charming tale by this popular writer. 


HENRY WILLIAMSON 


Author of “ Dandelion Days,” etc. 
THE DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 


Mr. Williamson is one of the cleverest young writers 


in England. This is his best work so far. 


A. HYATT VERRILL 


LOVE STORIES of SOME FAMOUS 
PIRATES 














Which tells very attractively of the softer side of 
Buccaneering. 





READY SOON 


J. D. BERESFORD 
UNITY 


TWO NOVELS STILL IN GREAT 
DEMAND 


F. BRETT YOUNG 


Author of “ The Black Diamond,” “ Pilgrim's Rest,” etc. 


WOODSMOKE 
3rd Large Impression. 


“From the very beginning there is an atmosphere of * situation,” 
which comes to a thrilling and dramatic climax. The story is 
admirably told, and Mr. Brett Young's descriptive writing has 
never been better."—Sunday Express. 


JOHN PARIS 
Author of “ Kimono.” 
SAYONARA 
3rd Large Impression. 


“If you want to learn something about the realities of Japanese 
life, as distinct from the flowery land of fiction and the tourist, 
I cannot recommend you anything better than the novels of 


Mr. John Paris.”—Punch. 


THE FIRST 4 TITLES NOW READY 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


A Survey in Twelve Volumes. 
Each 16/- net. 
THE STORY OF THE EMPIRE 




















The Bodley Head List 





The Book of My Youth 


By HERMANN SUDERMANN., Translated by Wynd- 
ham Harding. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

This autobiography, vivid and dramatic in style, original in 

form, and almost brazen in its sincerity, reveals the 

personality of an outstanding figure in European letters. 


Chinese Lanterns 


By GRACE THOMPSON SETON, Author of “ A Woman 

Tenderfoot in Egypt.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A woman traveller’s experiences in revolutionary China, 

containing much interesting information on the condition 
and attitude of the present-day Chinese woman. 


° ‘ e.9 

The Cruise of the ‘Amaryllis 

By the late G. H. P.- MUHLHAUSER, Lt. R.N.R. Witha 

Memoir by Keble Chatterton and an Introduction by Claud 

Worth. Illustrated with 60 Photographs taken by the 
author. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

An account of a daring voyage round the world in a 

28-ton yawl, an achievement unsurpassed in modern sea- 
faring. “A classic of the sea.”"—Daily News. 


Unknown Surrey 


By DONALD MAXWELL, Author of “ Unknown Kent,” 
“Unknown Sussex,” etc. Illustrated by the author in 
colour and line. Foolscap 4to. 15s. net. 
Unmethodical rambles through the county, attractively 
described and illustrated. 


Up Hill and Down §$Dale 


By KENNETH ASHLEY. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A first book of verse by one of the younger poets. 


Wage - Slavery 


By J. K. HEYDON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
A well-written analysis of the causes of Labour unrest, 
with some sensible suggestions for its mitigation, and a 
plea for the consideration of common justice on the part 
of the employers. 


The Puppet Master 


By ROBERT NATHAN. With decorations by Wyndham 
Payns. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A delightful fantasy, written with an unaffected mastery 
of style, and illustrated in happy harmony with the text.”— 
Observer. 


Anatole France at 2/6 


New Volumes (Crown 8yo. 2s. 6d. each). 
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1a, its : 
talian Sir CHARLES LUCAS THE CRIME OF SYLVESTRE BONNARD. 
eat CRS RR TUTION, ADMINISTRATION, AND THE MERRIE TALES OF JACQUES 

tumes Professor A. BERRIEDALE KEITH TOURNEBROCHE. 

oe THE RESOURCES OF THE EMPIRE AND THEIR 

n EVANS LEWIN 

endl HEALTH. PROBLEMS OF THE EMPIRE—PAST, The Bodley Head Quartos 
sa ; Dr. ANDREW BALFOUR New Volumes (Cloth 3s. net, Paper 2s. 6d. net each). 
which Dr. H. H. SCOTT “DAEMONOLOGIE” (King James the First, 1597) and 
i hed Send for Illustrated Prospectus. “NEWES FROM SCOTLAND” (1591). “THE 
odern — BLACKE BOOKES MESSENGER” and “CUTHBERT 
story W. COLLINS, SONS & CO., LTD., GONNY CATCHER” (Robert Greene, 1592). 
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, play © ALS, ALL John Lane The Bodley Head Ltd., Vigo St., W. 1 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIG GAME AND PYGMIES 
By CUTHBERT CHRISTY. Illustrated. 8vo. 
21s. net. 


_ The Morning Post: “ It is a happy combination of informa- 
tion interesting to the hunter, to the scientific student, and to 
those who like reading of strange things outside their ken.” 








AMURATH TO AMURATH. 
By GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL. Second 
Edition. Illustrated. 8vo. 2ls. net. 


The Westminster Gazette: “Miss Gertrude Bell has won 
just praise for her book.” 





ANATOLICA 
By HARRY CHARLES LUKE. _ Illustrated. 
8vo. 16s, net. 


The Times Literary Supplement: “Mr. Luke has enhanced 
his reputation as a very sprightly writer on the less-known 
aspects and survivals of the Near East; and his present 
volume is admirably illustrated with unusual photographs.” 





THE HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
SERIES. Pocket Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT. By A. G. Braptey. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE AND RUTLAND. 
Hersert A. Evans. 


NORMANDY. By Percy Dearmer, D.D. 


By 





THE SCIENTIFIC APPROACH TO 


PHILOSOPHY. Selected Essays and 
Reviews. By H. WILDON CARR, Hon. D.Litt., 


Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
London. 8vo. 12s. net. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 














NEW STATESMAN INDEX. Volume XXII. 
Free to Postal Subscribers, on request. Price One Shilling, post 
free, to other readers. 

Publishers, New Statesman, 10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


























A book you cannot afford to miss. 
Just published, 6/- net 

















Journalism fr Profit 
by MICHAEL JOSEPH 


Author of “ Short Story Writing for Profit.” (4th Ed.) 


SUNDAY TIMES: “ Mr. Joseph writes from rich 
experience.” 


HUTCHINSON 




















humour, pathos and genuine feeling give it a more than 

logical interest. If a society should ever be started to do for 
Medieval drama what the Phcenix Society is doing for the 
Restoration period, these Middle-Dutch plays should not be 
neglected. Until then they should be read by those who ar 
interested not merely in origins but in literature. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


White and Black in East Africa, By Hermann NorveEN. Witherby, 
15s. 

Mr. Norden’s book is a welcome change from the common run of 
books of African travel. It is the record by an experienced Americap 
traveller—the author is a Fellow of both the Royal Geographical 
and the American Geographical Societies—of the first part of a safari 
across Central Africa from the east coast to the west. That he is 
a traveller—as well as a travel author—of experience means that 
he knows what to look for, how to look for it, and how to present 
to the reader the results of his observation. That he had not pre. 
viously visited Central Africa meant that he went there, in his ow, 
words, “‘open-eyed and open-minded.” His long overland journey 
began at Mombasa, after a preliminary visit to Zanzibar, and carried 
him right across Kenya—a colony whose affairs have of late thrug 
it into public notice at home—and Uganda. Before entering the 
latter colony, however, he stopped first at Nairobi and then af 
Kisumu, and from these centres made detours which, between them, 
covered a very wide area of Kenya. Thus he acquired a fairly broad 
basis of insight into the political, social and economic situation ip 
the colony, and into the relations between the officials, the settlen, 
white and brown and the natives. He presents his observations 
with little comment, leaving the reader to draw his own conclusions, 
and his record is the more valuable on this account. From Kenys 
the author trekked straight across Uganda, a colony of simpler con 
ditions, where the natives enjoy a large measure of self-government 
and Indian colonisation is prohibited. His narrative breaks off on 
the border of the Belgian Congo, with a hint of later continuation 
of the story of his journey across Africa to the sea. 


A Short History of International Intercourse. By C. De.iste Burns, 
Allen and Unwin. 5s. 

The teaching of history in our schools has no doubt improved 
of late; but there is still room for further improvement. As Mr. 
Delisle Burns says, “ instead of being a candid account of the growth 
of civilised life, history is generally a traditional collection of absurd 
assumptions and blind prejudices, with many unnoticed omissions, 
The children of every nation are taught that their own country is 
the most important, and that its chief contacts with foreigners have 
been battles in which their own nation is always victorious.” The 
last sentence is, perhaps, a trifle exaggerated; but it conveys the 
substantial truth, that our children are filled with too much of th 
ginger-pop of “patriotism” and need a wholesome corrective. 
This book is designed to be such a corrective. It is a rapid 
sketch (and the only fault we have to find with it is that it is 
too rapid), beginning with the Dark Ages and ending with th 
League of Nations. It does not deal with wars, but with the develop 
ment of peaceful intercourse, with learning, art, science, music, 
commerce, emphasising throughout the fundamental unity of civil- 
sation and the interdependence of peoples. We hope, with Mr. 
Burns, that the study of history in schools will develop along thex 
lines. 


Nursery Rhymes and Tales: Their Origin and History. 
Bett, M.A. Methuen. 5s. 

In dealing with this subject the writer has presumably two course 
open to him. He may treat it (1) as a cloth on which to embroidet 
the designs of his own fancy and imagination, as Mr. De La Mar 
has often done, or (2) he may consider it as belonging to the province 
of mythology and treat it in a weighty tome, displaying as mud 
erudition as possible. Mr. Henry Bett seems to have fallen betweet 
the two stools provided. Erudition is there, but it is not particularly 
impressive either in quality or quantity, and as for the fancy, it 
of the bedside manner variety that appeals only to the very young 
or the very old. 

There are a good many amusing scraps of information in the book, 
but the various chapters are neither well written nor well com 
structed; they seem to have no beginning, no middle and no end, 
and the way in which the author has strung together all he has # 
say on a given subject suggests the perfunctory imparting of 
formation familiar to correctors of school examination papers. 

The book manages to be fairly exhaustive within the narrow limits 
of one hundred or so pages, and the attempt to collect together all 
the versions of one rhyme, as it occurs among different peoples, 
is interesting and presumably adequate. But for some reason 
nursery rhymes we know so well do not appear enhanced by this 
synthetic method: the pedestal is much too large for so delicate and 
fragile a statue. The book ends with a whole chapter devoted ® 
the House that Jack Built genus of rhyme, and its origin is exp 
by a primitive desire to express the conception of causation. 


By HeEnsy 
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Shakespeare & Spiritual Life. 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Being the Romanes Lecture, 
delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre on June 4, 1924. 
2s. net. A limited edition of 200 copies on hand-made 
paper is also issued, of which each copy is signed by 
the author. 10s. 6d. net. 


Letters to Three Friends. 
By WILLIAM HALE WHITE. 10s. 6d. net. 
and 


The Groombridge Diary. 

By DOROTHY HALE WHITE. 12s. 6d. net. Two 
books of personal reminiscences of “Mark Ruther- 
ford.” Published in uniform style. Together, 21s. 
net. 


The Autobiography of 


Benjamin Franklin. 


This delightful autobiography of a great American 
statesman is here reprinted for the first time since 
1868. With an historical sketch and appendices. 
(World’s Classic Series.) 2s. net. 


The Home of an Eastern Clan. 


By Mrs. LESLIE MILNE, F.R.A.L, M.R.A.S. A 
record of personal investigation among the Palaungs 
of the Shan States. The author has gathered an 
immense amount of information about the psychology, 
religion, and social customs of a people as yet unin- 
fluenced by contact with the West. 16s. net. 





OXFORD BOOKS 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Byron, 1824-1924. 


A Lecture delivered before the University of Oxford 
on May 14, 1924, by H. W. GARROD, Professor of 
Poetry in the University of Oxford. 1s. 6d. net. 


An Introduction to 


Modern Philosophy. 


By C. E. M. JOAD. This new volume in the World’s 
Manuals contains chapters on Modern Realism, 
Neo-Idealism, Pragmatism, and the philosophies of 
Bertrand Russell and Henri Bergson. With portraits 
and a bibliography. 2s. 6d. net. 


A History of the 
Tory Party, 1640—1714. 


By KEITH FEILING. The continuous history of 
the original Tory Party, which may be said to have 
disappeared in 1714, has not yet been written. To 
supply an introduction to that history, viewed as a 
whole, is the primary purpose of this book, which also 
breaks new ground of political biography. 18s. net. 


Locke’s Human Understanding 


An Essay concerning Human Understanding, by 
JOHN LOCKE, abridged and edited by A. S&S. 
PRINGLE-PATTISON. The editor says “ The object 
of the present edition is to promote the independent 
study of the Essay by doing for the text what Locke 
had not the leisure or the patience to do himself.” 
8s. 6d. net. 
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UEEN’S HALL; Siurrtt 
g Chappell & & "Cae Ltd. 


DEMONSTRATION 
INDIA, A DOMINION 


Wednesday, June 25, 1924, 8 p.m. 


Speakers: MEMBERS of the INDIAN DEPUTATION representing 
the NATIONAL CONFERENCE of India, including 


The Rt. Hon. V. SRINIVASA SASTRI, 
Dr. ANNIE BESANT. 
Chairman—ROBERT SMILLIE, M.P. 


Tickets:—Reserved, 2/6 and 1/-. Unreserved, 6d. and free. 


From Queen’s Hall Box Office and the Lecture Secretary, 
100 Victoria Street, S.W.1. India Demonstration. 




















LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and oo to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. Nor ing fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted 








JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 


RIVATE TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, the well-known 
ey and contributor to Times, Fortnightly, awh oe .—The Misses 
Neat & Tucker, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2 









PeErsonaL THe TEcHNIQUE oF THE NoveEL. 
Tue SHort Srory. 
Insrrucrion Verse WritTinc. 


Aso PostaL Courses JourNALisM. 
Prospectus on application to Miss IRONSIDE, 73 Gower St., W.C.L 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W. r. 





OOK PLATES. — Original exclusive designs from 2 oo 
Write Ospornmes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 














In every English 
resort of note 


BOOKS FOR 





Books and papers 
posted abroad. 














there is a W. H. S. 
branch, where a wide 
range of light literature 
is always available. 
Guide books and maps 
are stocked, and news- 
papers can be delivered 
or posted daily to the 
holiday - maker’s 
temporary address. 


— 
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THE HOLIDAYS 


All books, wherever they may 

be reviewed or advertised, can 

be obtained from any bookstall 
or bookshop of 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents, Booksellers and Stationers. 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


PARIS] 1,250 Branches. [BRUSSELS. 





Residents in any part of 
the world can obtain 
books and papers from 
W. H. Smith and Son. 
The W.H.S. postal de- 
partment catches earliest 
mails. Rates of sub- 
scription to over 1,000 
publications are con- 
tained in the “ POSTAL 
PRESS GUIDE,” a copy 
of which will be sent 
post free on request. 
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From SELWYN & BLOUNT’S LIST 
DING DONG BELL 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, 5s. net. 


An edition de luxe, 300 signed copies. All sold. 
“These are beautiful pieces of verse, and they will be 


treasured the more because they are wrapped in a prose 
worthy of them.”—Country Life. 


THE PLASTIC AGE 


By PERCY MARKS 

Crown 8vo. Cloth. With three-colour jacket. 7s. 6d. net. 
The publication of “The Plastic Age” has raised a 
considerable storm of criticism in the United States, 
where it is at present the most widely read and dis- 
cussed book of the day. The author, a University 
professor, has painted a faithful picture of American 
University life. 


ROBINETTA 


By BEATRICE SHEEPSHANKS 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. With two-colour jacket. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The style is easy and flowing, and the narrative 
moves smoothly to its dramatic climax . . . the closing 
pages of the book are written with much dramatic 
power.”—Daily Chronicle. 


REMINISCENCES OF A K.C. 


Theatrical and Legal. 
By SYLVAIN MAYER, K.C. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Mayer’s recollections include much that is new 
about Sarah Bernhardt, as well as stories of Henry 
Irving, J. L. Toole, Adelina Patti, &c. In the legal 
portion he relates some amusing anecdotes of eminent 
judges, including the late Lord Coleridge, Lord Russell 
of Killowen, Lord Darling, and others. 
SPRING LIST ON APPLICATION. 


21 York ADELPHI, 








LONDON : BuILDINGS, W.C. 2 
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AT THE CROSSWAYS 


By H. REINHEIMER 

6/- net. 
@ Mr. Reinheimer has travelled far from Darwin. In place 
of a competitive theory of evolution he shows a co-operative 
one, and solves the problem of integrating the “ facts” of 
science with the “values” of religion. He has provided a 
niche fer “ good and evil” in biology, so that science can settle 
its difficulties in regard to religion and become the proper 
handmaiden for medicine (which obviously deals with evil) by 
giving it the necessary inspiration. 


FOOT EFFICIENCY 


By CAPTAIN C. W. SEWELL 
2/6 net. 
@ The outcome of the author’s research, experience and 
deductions whilst officially connected with various Educational, 
Sporting, Military, and Medical authorities. 


THE SECRET OF LIVING 


By HYLDA M. ROBINS. 
With Introduction by SIR ERNEST E. WILD, K.C. 
3/6 net. 
@ This book is written for the rising generation, but it can 
be read with profit by all who wish to get the best out of life. 


MAID O’ THE MOORS 


By P. HOOLE JACKSON. 
6/- net. 
@ A novel full of sweet scent of the moorland with a 
romance of two men and a maid. A book which conveys to 
dwellers in towns the freshness which is theirs who live in 
the wilds. 


JOHN CLUTTERBUCK 


Or the Mystery of the 21st of July 
By JUDGE RUEGG, K.C. 
7/6 net. 
q Gives us a work of fiction which leaves us, like Oliver Twist, 
eager for more. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
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may well be so; but a simpler explanation can be found in a child’ 
irritating question-chain, thus: ‘“‘Mummy, what's a dog? la 
animal, dear. What’san animal? Something that is alive, Wher 
something that is alive?” etc., etc. ’ 


The Shirt. By Peter E. Wricut. Chatto and Windus, 7, 64, 


The shirt which gives its name to this amusing and often gq 
satire is the shirt of a happy man or woman, which the guardig, 
of a young millionaire believes will confer happiness upon whoeve 
may wear it. The idea is not original, for some time in the ’sittiy 
Alfred ‘“‘ Crowquill”’ wrote a little humorous sketch in which thy 
shirt of a happy man was sought. The happy man was disco 
but he had no shirt. He, too, borrowed it from a borrower wi, 
stole it from a thief. In the present story the same idea is the eXeuy 
for a series of sketches in which modern society and politics and th 
recent history of the world are mercilessly anatomised. There » 
portraits disguised and undisguised, but the disguised are the by 
as they are certainly the most cruel. Mr. Peter Wright deals yey 
faithfully with modern America in his description of the country ik 
calls Caria, and as faithfully with Great Britain, which he calls Crete, 
But it may be assumed that not all Mr. Wright’s Carians are American, 
If they are then coincidence has a longer arm than even the mo 
imaginative among us has supposed. The satire is not wholly 
destructive, for hidden under the mockery there is many a shresj 
suggestion. Of the stories that are told in the course of the satin; 
development the wittiest is probably “The Story of Alaciel,”, 
Voltairean jest at the expense of conventional morality ; but if thy 
story is the wittiest, the bitterest is that called “The U 
Warrior,” in which, and not for the first time, Mr. Wright lets q 
know exactly what he thinks of the strategy of the Great War. 


The Pipers of the Market Place. 
7s. 6d. 

There is some power in this story of Malvina Braby, the beautifi 
amazon peasant with the physique of an athlete and the charee 
of a saint, but it flags towards the end, when the author, determing 
upon an unhappy ending, makes the long self-sacrifice of Malvim 
drop suddenly into the patently idiotic. When the story opm 
Malvina, Staffordshire born and gipsy bred, has been deserted by he 
husband, the disinherited son of a Middlesex landowner, for ove 
eleven years. During this time he has been in London awaiting tk 
decision of the Court of Chancery in a suit in which he is plaintif 
suing in forma pauperis. The decision goes against him, and a mone 
and drunken wastrel, he returns to his wife and child to fill ther 
lives with cruelty and corruption. This part of the story for th 
first two-thirds of its length rings true. The woman’s devotion t 
the memory of the handsome gentleman she married and her vey 
literal interpretation of her marriage vows are acceptable facts, 
But when, after being subjected by her husband to unforgivable 
moral outrage, he again leaves her, and a quiet happiness for hemedll 
and children (another baby has just been born) is within her reac, 
she sacrifices all to what was once an idea and has been proved# 
illusion, she loses her power to convince and interest us. The unhappy 
ending is as much a blunder in art as it would have been a bluné 
in life, and spoils all that has gone before. 


By Ricwarp DeHAN. Butterworth 


Pity’s Kin. By Roperr Vansitrart. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


It is only exceptional treatment that can now make a story of tk 
French Revolution acceptable to the discriminating reader who ls 
been surfeited with such stories. This exceptional treatment, happil 
has been given by Mr. Vansittart to Pity’s Kin, the story of a yout 
French woman who “hears voices,” and after a brief triumph # 
a kind of Joan of Are with the Revolutionary armies, falls a mart 
to her overwhelming pity in a world whence pity has been banishel 
It is not the plot of the story with its complicated ramifications tt 
really matters, but the vivid way in which the spirit of the times 
reproduced, and the motives and passions of the main actors—arise 
crat, bourgeois, or peasant—are searched and dissected. If & 
Vansittart’s style has a fault it is that it glitters too persistently a! 
sometimes meretriciously ; but it is a small fault when it is const 
how ingeniously it serves its end in bringing before us the follies sn 
crimes, the heroisms and the littlenesses begotten of frenzy and phile 
sophy in a world gone mad. Mr. Vansittart packs too much itt 
his staccato epigrams, though he can draw the most vivid scenes 
portraits with a strict economy of words. If we are a little exhausted 
when we put down the book, it is not because we have been 
but because we have been carried on at such a break-neck pace. Mr. 
Vansittart’s method, in fact, demands a speed limit. 

Heine 


The Callahans and the Murphys. By KaTsLeENn Norris. 


mann. 7s. 6d. 

If American writers have not a monopoly of homely sentimett, 
they alone seem able to wallow in it without making either thet 
selves or their subject ridiculous. There is probably some reas 
rooted in the loose and simple construction of American society, 
this literary phenomenon. These stories of episodes in the liv 
two groups of hard-working Irish-American famihes, for instance, &* 
sentimental to a degree, yet it is honest sentiment and gives no offence 
being seasoned by humour and inspired by understanding of the sorno™ 
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BSA RS OLR LAIR OTROS PRLS ORS TE ORI 
xe The Little More and How Much it is. 


> 
Service and Personality. 


Goss Tailoring Mr. J. and Mr. 1. Goss bring 
that understanding mind to the requirements 
of each customer which assures the true 
expression of personality. 


NO MORE. 


Overcoats from Four Guineas. 


ITHIN the rigid limitations of a man’s 
clothes personality may find expression, 
but it requires a personality to produce them 
if they are rightly to suit the wearer. In 


IT COSTS 


Lounge Suits from Five Guineas. 


T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 1. 


Telephone: CITY 8259. 
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Shoes that deserve white spats. 
Shoes that don’t need them. Shoes 
for the turnip field. Shoes for the 
parquet floor. There are Lotus 
boots and shoes for every occasion. 


Day after day, in the yard, his movements restricted by 
two or three feet of chain; a dejected, emaciated subject 
of cruel neglect. His rusty water-trough was empty; no 
| signs of food. The rain poured through the top of the 
barrel in which he slept. And under these inhuman conditions, he 

would surely have succumbed, had there been no vigilant R.S.P.C.A. 
to secure for him a dry bed, food, and a daily period of liberty. 
To search out and rectify such a gross case of cruelty as this, the 
RS.P.C.A., every year since its inception, has extended its operations. 
With the object of continuing and extending this great work the 
Council of the R.S.P.C.A. appeals for financial aid and invites 
contributions to the Centenary Fund. 











Prices from 2§/- to 45/- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Lotus:Delta 





l enclose £ : d. Donation to the 


s: 
R.S.P.C.A. CENTENARY FUND. 
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Cheques and P.O.s payable to Secretary, R.S.P.C.A., and crossed 
"Coutts & Co.” 


| NS. 




















QUEEN’S HALLx«.8:ismitee. 


LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W. I. 
SUNDAY EVENINGS AT 7. 


Hygienic Underclothing. 


* Linen-mesh is the pleasantest and healthiest underwear obtainable, 


and | consider it as near hygienic perfection as we are likely to see.’ 
—From a Cornish Doctor. 


LINEN MESH UNDERWEAR 
















“AIRLIN” | “MESHLIN” 
; (REGD.) 

ALL PORE. LINEN. 65% PURE LINEN. 
Many doctors have worn no other underclothing for years, and 
always recommend it to their patients as being a splendid safeguard 
gainst rh tism, colds and general bad health. 

Obtainable in varying weights from all up-to-date Outhtters, and 
guaranteed not to shrink. 
Patterns and full particulars from 


THE IRISH LINEN MESH CO., LTD., 
Rydalmere Street, Belfast, North Ireland. 


Dr. ANNIE BESANT 


CIVILISATION’S DEADLOCKS AND THE KEYS. 
June 22. The Scientific and Artistic Key. 
29. The Key to a HUMAN SOCIETY. 


Tickets, 6d., 1/-, 2/6, 5/- and 7/6, from Queen’s Hall 
Box Office. 
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and joys of humble people. There is so much in the point of view. 
Given a contempt for domestic simplicity in the author and an 
inclination to dwell on the grossnesses of working class life, and a 
story might have been written round these same Callahans and 
Murphys, cynical and horrible, and, allowing for the attitude of the 
writer, no less true or false than these cheerful tales that Kathleen 
Norris tells. 


Spinoza, Descartes and Maimonides. By Leon Rorn, M.A., D.Phil. 
(John Locke Scholar in Mental Philosophy to the University 
of Oxford, and Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of 
Manchester). Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 

This is a very able study of the relations of Spinoza to Descartes 
and to Maimonides, the Jewish philosopher of the twelfth century. 
Spinoza’s debt to Maimonides is not, of course, a new discovery. 
It was emphasised, for example, many years ago by a Dutchman, 
Professor Schaarschmidt, and English readers may remember that 
it was dealt with by Professor Karl Pearson in an interesting essay 
which appears in The Ethic of Freethought. Dr. Roth now goes 
into the matter in close detail. He explodes the conventional view 
that Spinoza’s system was little more than a natural development 
of Cartesianism and that it offers merely “ occasional coincidences,” 
as Caird asserted, with Maimonides, Descartes and Spinoza, Dr. 
Roth shows, represent two distinct poles of thought—monism and 
pluralism. The essential conflict between them is already patent 
in Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed, and ‘“‘ when Spinoza rejected 
the lead of Descartes, he not only followed that of Maimonides, but 
based his rejection on Maimonides’ arguments, often indeed on his 
very words.” 


An Introduction to the Study of Colour Vision. By Sir J. H. Parsons. 
Second Edition. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 

It is satisfactory that this book has reached a second edition. 
Colour vision is an interesting but very difficult subject. The 
observed facts are very complicated; the theories are conflicting. 
Under such circumstances a book which gives a fairly full account 
of the facts and an impartial statement of the theories is precisely 
what is required in our present state of knowledge. But it makes 
the reader sometimes long for a little more. Thus when we read 
that ‘‘The late Lord Rayleigh has given sound reasons for the view 
that white light is not thus analysed into component parts, but that 
the periodicities characteristic of the several rays are in reality 
imposed by the prism and are not antecedently present in the white 
light,” we remember that this, or something like it, was Goethe's 
view (which in our youth we were taught to despise); and we want 
to know what these sound reasons are. It is unfortunate that 
books published by the Cambridge University Press are so expensive. 


THE CITY 


N the whole, markets are firm, although business is not 
very brisk. Prudential Assurance £1 shares have 
moved up to £20 on rumours that something is in the 

wind that will mean a further profit to holders. The “B” 
shares (4s. paid), which holders were allowed to take up at par, 
i.€., 48., in June, 1919, are now changing hands at 27s. Brazil 
Government Bonds are keeping up on New York buying, from 
which one may conclude that a loan in that city is in course of 
preparation. This should improve quotations. The Dunlop 
Rubber reconstruction scheme is held up by the opposition of 
the Parent Tyre Company, the chairman of which, Sir Arthur 
Du Cros, is President of the Dunlop concern. No doubt, some 
way out of the difficulty will be found, but the matter will not 
sweeten the relations between the President of the company and 
his colleagues on the Board. Crosse and Blackwell shareholders 
are being asked to wipe off the greater part of their capital as lost. 
Altogether, investors in British industrials, particularly those 
created or expanded during the post-war boom, are stil] having a 
thin time. The report of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds shows a 
slight increase in profits, which is £874,748, as against £844,919 
last year, but the maintenance of the 10 per cent. dividend, 
free of income tax, involves dipping slightly into the carry 
forward, for the ordinary capital was increased during the 
year, shareholders in D. Davis and Sons and the Consolidated 
Cambrian having accepted the offer made them to part with 
their holdings in exchange for new shares in Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds. This company now has a coal output capacity of 
7,000,000 tons per annum, which must constitute it one of the 
largest, if not the largest producer in the country. I notice that 
the Ebbw Vale Steel Iron and Coal Company’s production last 
year was 1,861,423 tons. 
* * * 


I hear privately that holders of Southern Brazil Electric 
Company’s 6 per cent. mortgage debentures will receive a 
pleasant surprise within the next few days. The half-yearly 


coupon due January Ist last was not paid, this being in accor. 
dance with an arrangement agreed to by the debenture hol 

whereby the revenue available during the years 1923 to 1927 
should be accumulated until sufficient for the payment of on 
complete coupon. Since then the milreis has improved, and | 
understand that the company is doing better all round and that 3 
half-year’s interest will be paid on July Ist, which will leave One 
half-year in arrear. There are £679,950 of these debentun 
in existence repayable July 1st, 1933, and behind them is £507,3 
of share capital. There is a capital reserve of £250,597, and sub- 
sidiary companies owe the parent concern £132,815. As th. 
name implies, the company owns and controls various electric 
undertakings, and at the low price of about £40 per £100 Bearer 
Bond, these debentures should be a good speculative purchay. 

. * * 

The annual meeting of the Rubber Plantations Investmey 
Trust is always the occasion for some authoritative pronoune. 
ments on the position of rubber and tea. At the meeting hej 
on Monday last, Mr. Eric Macfadyen, M.P., who presided, sai 
that the statistical position of rubber is much more favourable 
to-day when the commodity is quoted at 103d. per Ib. than wha 
the price stood at 1s. 6d., for during the past twelve months stody 
have been lowered by some 35,000 tons. One effect of th 
restriction scheme has been to relieve the manufacturer of th 
necessity of protecting himself by holding large stocks, as th 
scheme provides for the automatic increase of imports as soon ys 
the price indicator shows that there is an effective increase ip 
demand. On the other hand, when the price falls and remains 
low, further restriction automatically ensues, and Mr. Macfadya 
anticipates that at the end of this year the free stocks of rubber 
will not be in excess of the world’s requirements. He expressed 
the view that rubber has seen the worst, and that allowing fr 
possible temporary setbacks, the long view must be for a gradu 
improvement. Tyres are, of course, far and away the greatest 
outlet for rubber, but the possibilities for new uses are illustrated 
by the fact that in only a couple of years the crepe rubber sok 
has come to consume rubber at the rate of 6,000 tons per annum, 
and is destined to account for much larger quantities. 

* * * 

Fortunately, the Rubber Plantations Investment Trust doe 
not depend solely upon rubber. In fact, while rubber represents 
44} per cent. of its holdings, tea plantations represent 46 pe 
cent. Last year the trust made profits equal to 9.4 per cent. 
on its capital, and pays a dividend of 7} per cent. which is a 
improvement on last year’s distribution of 6 per cent. An 
important fact emerging from the speech is that the tea crop 
this year, which is estimated to reach 7,700,000 Ibs., has bea 
sold at about a penny per Ib. over last year’s price. This repr 
sents about £32,000, which is equivalent to another 1} per ceat 
on the share capital, and augurs well for the current year’s results 
The Trust’s tea plantations are in Sumatra, and the chairma, 
referring to the preference on Empire-grown tea, reminded hi 
hearers of the prophecy of a former chairman when the preferent 
was introduced, that it would not benefit producers of Britis 
grown tea, but would merely interfere with the channels of trac. 
He claimed that this prophecy had been verified, as witness th 
following : 

Taking Australia as the chief tea-drinking country outside thes 
islands, I find that in the three fiscal years 1916-19 over 76 per cei 
of the tea imported into Australia was British. In the three fisal 
years from 1919, when the preference was introdueed, to 1922, the 
proportion was down to 52 per cent., being for the two latter of the 
three years only 44 per cent. Dutch Indies and China tea, drive 
from their customary channels into free markets, displaced theres 
corresponding quantity of Ceylon and Indian. The reduction of the 
standard duty, since the preference is now a percentage, makes tht 
preference now relatively much less important—in fact, to-day only 
two-thirds of a penny per Ib. Consequently, for a trifling revem 
(less than £100,000 per annum) to the British Exchequer, ands 
preference which is of negligible value to growers of British-gu 
teas, we inconvenience and exasperate the British and other inv 
tors in other countries. Chinese merchants constantly make t 
clear that they resent the differentiation, while Dutch planters have 
again and again pointed to it as a justification for their refusal® 
join in our British policy for the rubber trade. 

The chairman stated that the paid-up capital of the Trust had 
been increased to a round £2,000,000, by the issue of 2,831 shars 
at 25s. 9d., from which it is interesting to note that insides 
consider the shares worth purchasing at what is a few pence 
above the present market price of 24s. 10}d., which includes 
the dividend of 1s. 6d. per share. I repeat my oft-exp 
opinion that, as a dividend payer with vast potentialities for # 
increase in both dividends and market value, these shares 

be well worth buying up to 30s. A. Emit Davis 
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e have produced an antiseptic which can be taken internally, without risk 


of injury to cell-tissue, we shall have conquered infectious disease.”—Lorp Lister. 


UST as the delicately coloured rainbow holds the promise of 
Jise weather and glorious sunshine, so Lord Lister saw in the 

production of a safe internal antiseptic the promise of the dawn 
of a new era for the health of mankind. For Lister had perceived 
that all our multitude of so-called diseases are merely symptoms 
of one disorder—internal bacterial infection. It followed that, were 
means found to cleanse the internal system of this infection, the 
symptoms we call diseases would disappear. 


T is this tremendous fact which explains the extraordinary success 

of my antiseptic ‘ Yadil.’ There are still many people who can- 

not, or will not, believe that it is possible to treat consumption, 
internal tumours, abscess of the breast, summer diarrhoea, appen- 
dicitis, rheumatism, gastric ulcers, arterio-sclerosis, bronchitis, 
coughs, cholera, malaria, carbuncles, eczema, nettlerash, toothache, 
and other troubles with one and the same preparation, ‘ Yadil.’ 
They don’t know that all those names mean but one and the same 
thing: internal bacterial infection. ‘ Yadil’ attacks this internal 
bacterial infection, the root-cause of the troubles, and destroys it 
completely. Once the infection is out of the way, the symptoms 
we call disease disappear. Can there be anything more simple, of 
greater value to mankind? This is what makes ‘ Yadil’ of such 
importance to the nation. 


¢\J ADIL’ Antiseptic, ‘ Yadil’ Ointment, and honey together form 

a complete pharmacy, which will enable you to deal with every 

kind of disorder at the very first appearance of symptoms. If 
a child seems to go off play or food, don’t hesitate, give him 
“Yadil’ at once, with a little orange or lemon juice, and the trouble 
will be nipped in the bud. If it develops at all, the attack will be 
a mild one, whether the trouble be scarlet fever, measles, sleepy 
sickness, influenza, or some other. 


THE YADIL BOOK, 


disorder of bacterial origin. 


and how to avoid it. 


in all schools to teach the coming generation how to attain old age free from pain and infirmities. 
ose dear to you, secure a copy of this book without delay and read it carefully. 


ANTISEPTIC 


receipt of 2/6—or you may get it from your chemist. 


‘YADIL’ 


third edition, 288 pages, cloth bound. 
Gives treatments for some 200 disorders, all based on medical experience. 
Over 500 medical reports show the value of ‘ Yadil’ in practically every 
The three chapters—What is Disease?—Causes of Disease—Doctors and Disease—should be read in ever 


HOULD a child complain of pain in the throat, mix ‘ Yadil’ 

with honey, give him a teaspoonful of the mixture every ten 

minutes or so, and the pain will soon be a thing of the past. 
Why wait merely to know whether it is diphtheria, whooping cough, 
tonsilitis? Is it not better to cut the trouble short at the beginning, 
and save the child a long and painful illness? This you can do 
with ‘ Yadil.’ But have it always at home. Don’t wait until the 
trouble has developed before getting a bottle from your chemist. 
Get it to-day and be on the safe side. 


HIS is the holiday season. You will, in your millions, seek 

rest and change of air amid new surroundings. You will stay 

in hotels or boarding-houses, eat in restaurants and tea-shops. 
Never be without ‘ Yadil,’ and guard against the risk of tainted 
food being given you. Owners of the places where you eat are 
themselves at the mercy of others in this matter. They have no 
means to analyse the milk, the meats, the tinned foods they buy 
from day to day. They give you what they are given by the food 
merchants. But in ‘ Yadil’—lquid or pills—you have the means to 
safeguard yourself and your children. The pills are convenient 
and reliable for this purpose. 


HERE is no need to take ‘ Yadil’ at every meal, or to make a 

habit of it. But when you have the slightest doubt as to the 

purity of the food you have eaten, don’t hesitate. Take 
*Yadil’ at once. We would seldom hear of botulism, sleepy sick- 
ness, summer diarrhcea, influenza, and many other diseases if there 
was not so much tainted food about. 


i ie Tue Yapit Book I explain the cause of internal bacterial 
infection and show how to avoid it, so that disease need not 

affect you, and you need never take remedies of any kind, not 
even excepting my antiseptic. 


The most practical family medical book ever published. 


Defines disease, its causes, 


home and 
If you value your own health and the health of 
A copy will be sent, post free, to any home or foreign address on 


Ensures the complete internal disinfection of the human system without risk of injury to the most delicate cell-tissue. 
Prepared by Clement & Johnson Ltd Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London WC1 


Liquid - 20z. 2/9 60z. 4/9 
Pills - 50 2/9 150 4/9 
Ointment - loz. 1/9 4o0z. 5/- 
Lubricant (for the skin) - - Z2oz. 1/6 
Jelly - . - - - - per jar 10/- 


Of all Chemists and other Stores, or 


sent, 


Pint 12/- Quart 22/6 
500 12/- 1,000 22/6 
Pastilles (for the Voice) - - pertin 1/- 
Powder (for the Toilet) . - pertin 1/6 
Dental Cream - - - - per tube 1/6 


post free, on receipt of remittance. 


For abroad add 3/- for extra postage and packing. Excess money will be refunded. 





The word ‘YADIL’ is registered 


Pronounce it YAH-DIL W.B.P. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





LECTURESHIP IN ENGLISH. 


The Council of Armstrong College invites applications for a Lecture- 
ship as above. Salary {250 per annum. Appointment to date 
from October 1st, 1924. Duties mainly extra-mural tutorial classes. 
Ten copies of applications and of not more than three testimonials 
to be received not later than July 2nd by the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be received. 

J. Y. T. GREIG, 
Registrar, 
Armstrong College. 





LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


po the Watson Chair Foundation of the Sulgrave 
Institution a lo-American Society) on ‘“‘ RE-CONCILIATION 
IN ANGLO. AME CAN HISTORY,” will be given by PROFESSOR 
A. F. POLLARD, Litt.D., M.A., F.B.A. (Professor of English History 
in the University), at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
Street, W.C.1), on THURSDAY, JUNE 26th, 1924, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. the EARL OF BALFOUR, 
K.G., O.M. ADMISSION FREE, BY TICKET to be obtained 
from the Lecture Secretary, University College, London, Gower 


Street, W.C. 1. 
EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 





LONDON. 


A Lecture 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Towne BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
em A ee + The Course ‘of Trainin; 
ae ta Gee Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, , Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For ~ t-— e - SECRETARY. 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
ALLINGTON, SURREY 


three for teach of G tics in 

ec RS ig ie a A 

ne, Tasory of of of Movement, Pathology, “a “7 tion for Ling 

Payaology, logy, dyglene, A Examinations. Fees 75 per annum, 

Principal, Miss M. Garpver, G D eietockbela). 

COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

F* Sonnay EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, Gaovs HOUSE, 

EHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. onan Colet Gardens, 

w. % — Mr. C. G. ¥.. am M.A.; Hon 

Treasure, i ew G. Symonds, M.A —Pot 

Saetions cnet apply to ning Solarhipe oat Miss LAWRENCR. 














ee 


ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERS SET. 

Endowed Public School. 220 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Soe 

and — agg Conieeten, R by Army Council = Air 
First-class Entr: 





O.T.L., bg = pe 
= tee, July - inclusive aan, wast — a FE SREY 8p apply Heap 
HE HIG H SCHOOL, TRU RO; 


Chairman: The ioe = Bishop or Truro. Head Mistress: Miss Dog, 

Coate, B.A.Hons.) Lond. Sound education with individual attention, 
Leaving Scholarships to the Universities. Senior and Junior Boardinghouses with 
Playing fields attached.—Prospectus from the HEAD MISTRESS. 


Ts _S GARDE SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. 
education a. ) ane lines. 








ALBERT 2 Ten SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4253, 





B* pratt Ceecoe SCHOOL vos, as. waesscuny- ON-TRYM, 
mag 4 y the Board u t ut Sccsndeny 
Mistress, Miss ‘ $ Scho hich was AL 1 


B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, w 
ston, ban talaeel tale Wien to new premises surrounded we 
playing g-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship t-—F . 


under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


YW seolaes. HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 
os. 5 12 ee ny, baggy, home home life for a limited number of boarden, 





esired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 
= lng te based largely ly on Montessori system combined ith the’ mon most recent 
methods modern ucation.—Full particulars from Principal, 
MILDRED STEELB. = 





TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFIcz, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane) 


A See a eS ore 














"T teense AND DUPLICATING. ~ — Authors’ MSS, 

tions, Reports, » Pp copied.— 

‘erms on application en. Vv. oo ee 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 
London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available. —Miss Roserts, 5 High Holborn. 


TO BE LET. 


ASLEMERE (near), 600 feet > .—Small Furnished House, for 
about 6 weeks, beginning August; large living room, three bedrooms; al 
modern conveniences ; acre garden ; near omnibus route.—MoRrISON, Little 

Holt, Kingsley Green, Haslemere. 


O LET furnished, Stoner Hill, mr. Petersfield, comfortable, 
well-built, modern house ; large living-room, study, hall, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, 
bat h-room. Three miles Petersfield. 700 ft. above sea. Fine So Or 

would be sold.—_Write Box 4736, Childs, Stationer, Petersfield. 

















F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

Untversiry CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fos 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students. — 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


SCHOOLS. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamunns, Girton College, aan, late Head 
Fy of the Huddersfield School. The aim of the School is to 
Gevelop the SS Pe ee of the 
practical ort The ge jor the Univers, the Medica! bre 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 








Elecution, 00 gulnens Cross is 300 ft. above 
see level and ts on gravel lneas & year. Gerrards Grows le goo f. above 
15 acres 





= ae ee > ee. we de « 
TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, yy CITIZENSHIP. 
Higher Certificate, er Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 
University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical rm Physical Laboratories, 4 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimmin 
Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Lifesaving. 
Illustrated Prospectus from the HEAD-MASTER, Bootham tham School, ¥; 





ROADSTAIRS, MAGDALENE wer Fueamieey for Public 

N _ om ra Png "resid atte — apts — Mey — 

ear sea. a n to n 

air, best food and individ ae —H. . BUCKLEY, A, > 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—A co-educational School in the Lake 

District for boys and girls from 8 to 18; a few vacancies for boarders in 

pee. tember ; fees {81 perannum. Entrance and Scholarship Exam. July sth. 
-“q y 


MASTER. 

‘THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 

a ay ip Reagey a 
individael al development, 2 No ecg ~—* —_ this ) tom. 











ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast, in beautiful, Gower 
educational ideals. 


Principals : a -— 5, TT Be. 
L.R.A.M, 


Speci) conchng i reall 


OARD-RESIDENCE in well-furnished Bungalow. 8 min. from 
a st gus. per week.—A. M. E., West View, Norton House, Bacton-on-sea, 
Norfo 





ADY, single, has one or more rooms to spare in charming flat; 
newly decorated, nicely furnished; gas, electric light; share bath and 
kitchen ; use of gardens; good house and district ; ‘moderate, permanent. 

—Write appointment, F. K., c/o 10 Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park Road, W. 1, 


MISCELLANEOUS » 


URGENT APPEAL! HELP NEEDED IMMEDIATELY 
for The CALDECOTT COMMUNITY (first BOARDING SCHOOL 
for WORKING MEN’S CHILDREN) which must close in July 
unless a philanthropist will give or lend large house suitable for 
school premises. 

15 to 20 bedrooms needed. Small farmery. District preferably 
within 40 miles of London. 

Apply for particulars of work to :— 

THE SECRETARY, Charlton Court, East Sutton, near Maidstone 


£ PER ANNUM, or more or less.—University womal, 

husband unfit earn, passionately desiring continue her ¢ table; 
education seeks post; wide experience, secretarial and organising ; adaj 
splendid testimonials; excellent position last six years terminated unavoidably ; 
must men and unmarried women always have preference? Any offer — 
993, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, london, W.C. 2. 


Cera free Aug.-Sept., can teach pottery, ay 


weaving, basketry, gardening.—Box 994, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queet 














—— 


Street, London, W.C. 2. 


~TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The x | 
——-, 7 bound volume free trom F. J. Kariey, Tarrangower, Wille 


Ww BUY NEW CLOTHES?—WE TURN SUITS, ep 
“B" 


coats, CosTUMES, ete., to new. Write for duseriptive 
garments for free te.—Lonpox Turse Co 


14 Ghastnete Roed. London, 6.16 “Phone: Dalston 4777 


Cl. effectually cleared from all dwellings by 
Blattis,” as used in the Royal Palace. Never fails to accomplish its purpos- 

Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 8d., 5s. post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 ae. 

moore Road, Sheffield, or through your chemists, including all Boots bran 
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COMPANY MEETING 
HOVIS, LTD. 


SATISFACTORY YEAR AND BRIGHT PROSPECTS. 
The ordinary general meeting of Hovis, Ltd., was held at Caxton 
Hall, $.W., on Tuesday, Mr, A. H. Dence presiding. 
The Chairman, after having referred to the resignation from the 
; ip of Mr. Browne-Martin, who had been chairman for 
twenty years, and expressing satisfaction that that gentleman would 
remain a director of the company, proceeded to move the adoption 
of the report and accounts. The company was one, he said, which 
had “ forward ”’ for its watchword and “ ang oy! ” as its standard. 
Dealing with the accounts, he pointed out that it was proposed to 
increase the reserve account from {£163,000 to £180,000. hey had 
added to their capital expenditure by {27,000 and written off in 
jation {20,000. The only addition of importance was the 
outlay incurred in the purchase of the Lincoln Mill. They had also 
further new transport vehicles. He wished to draw particular atten- 
tion to the fact that in connection with their welfare work a freehold 
site had been purchased at Sale, Cheshire, for the benefit of the 
employees of the northern mills. 


The profit and loss account showed an increase on the previous 
year's figures in the balance carried to balance-sheet of about {5,000, 
and, after deducting the dividend already paid, there was a balance 
of £50,495. It was proposed to start a provident or benevolent 

for the assistance of the staff. As regarded the trade of the 
company, the sales of Hovis had shown a very satisfactory increase. 
A large sum of money had been spent on advertising, but good fruit 
had been the result. They were convinced that good health in the 
community was engendered and maintained by the daily consumption 
of Hovis bread. The side lines—sales of printed matter, vans, 
barrows, malt products, etc.—all showed satisfactory returns, but 
there was one part of the business which he regretted to say was 
not a profitable one, as it should be, and that was the white flour. 
Through over-production, undoubtedly, the prices of white flour 
were so cut as to render any direct advantage from peng poneiieaty 
igible. It was to be hoped that reason would prevail and that 
pn would cease to vie with each other in selling flour at an un- 
economic rate. With Hovis and side lines and their country mills, 
they could indulge in the reflection that they might be worse off. 
Taking the business as a whole, the prospects were bright. It was, 
therefore, with much pleasure he proposed: ‘“‘ To place to reserve 
the sum of {17,085, which would bring the reserve account to {180,000 ; 
to pay a dividend at the rate of ro per cent. per annum on the ordinary 
shares of the company in respect to the half-year ended March 31st, 
1924, which would amount to £15,400.” 

After some congratulatory remarks from shareholders, the resolution 

was carried unanimously. 


ORDANS.—A friendly village community in the heart of beechy 
Bucks. House plots on long leases. MIDSUMMER FESTIVAL, SATUR- 
DAY, JUNE 28TH. 

The Vilage Players in Crutches Wood. 

3.30.—Maid Marian. 
9.0.—Midsummer Night’s Dream (selection). 
By train from Marylebone and Paddington to Seer Green Halt. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 
Visit GERMANY THIS SUMMER. 


THE BLACK FOREST: 14 days; including excursions, 
{11, Extensions by Hdllental Railway to FREIBURG and 
LAKE CONSTANCE. 

Centres also inthe French and Swiss Alps and the Italian Lakes, etc. 


Particulars from—THE HOLIDAY FELLOWSHIP (Room 5), 
11 Lincoin’s Inn Fretps, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


EAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE.—Best rambling centre in Lake- 
land. Bracing mountain air; wildest scenery. “ Victoria.” R.A.C. 
listed hotel. Pleasanter for having no licence. Season tariff {4 48. Quiet 

time {3 38. Taxi from Cockermouth. 


INGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temp 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
2 application, Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


BOURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the es; south aspect; 6 mins. sea ; 
lovely garden; garage. From 3 gus. Tel. 3130. 


FASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. GResily first in official 


tecords for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. R y dip ) 


(5 ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and en; beau wood and down country; 
easy aceess all parts Island: ge library.—Mrs. WYNNE. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Read. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. 
REFORMED INNS. 
1 INNS AND HOTELS managed 
PROPLE’S REFRESHMENT pony ASSOCIATION, 


Ash ‘ 
PREA., Ltd., on Gum 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 
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SWITZERLAND.—W. Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Moun 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms, from 6s. a day. 





Will you help to safeguard 
the PUBLIC HEALTH? 


The whole community is safeguarded by the 
Hospitals as they stand to-day under the Voluntary 
System. 10,000 in-patients and 20,000 out-patients 
receive attention every day in the hospitals of 
London. All classes benefit alike from the untiring 
efforts of specialists in their continuous fight against 
disease. 


The Voluntary System must 
be saved! 


250 Hospitals, Dispensaries and Nursing Associa- 
tions look to the Hospital Sunday Fund for an 
important part of their income. 8,000 Surgical 
Appliances are supplied annually to patients. 1,000 
patients are sent annually to Convalescent Homes. 


Hospital Sunday 


22nd JUNE, 1924 


offers you the great annual opportunity of doing your part. PLEASE 
SEND A CONTRIBUTION either to your Vicar or Minister, or to 
the Lord Mayor, Mansion House, London, E.C. 4. 


Bankers: Bank of England. 














a 
“Facts are stubborn things.” 


ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 
Provide against loss by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
TTT PEE 


THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY. 
74 Grafton Street, London, W. 1. 













PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS 


by 
KEITH BAYNES. 
Exhibition open till July 3rd. 10—5. Sat., 1ro—1. 
Admission, including catalogue and tax, 1s. 


Beane Spain, nearly 2,000 illus. 2 vols., 32s. ; 
Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6. 64.; Allan, Book Hunter at 
Home, 1922, 118. 6d.; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 11s. 64.) 
Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, {5 13s. 6d.; 
Punch, First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., ney qerar 52 t28.; Anthony Trollope’s 
Novels, 10 vols., 1874, £3 103.; Symonds’ Studies the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 
2 vols., {2 78. 6d.; Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a Study, 1893, 308.; J. A. Symonds, 
@ Biography, 1395, 2 vols., 3 — Short History of the Renaissance in 
Italy, 1893, 218.; Havelock Ellis, A tions, 1898, a1s.; Aris Comedies, 
first time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., £5 58.; Oscar Wilde, His Life and Con- 
fessions, Harris, 2 vols., 1918, {2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illus- 
trated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 258.; Oscar Wilde, Salome, ror2, illus. by 
Beardsley, 158.; Oscar Wilde, a Study Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, 
Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 258.; Oscar . An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 
1899, 2 t0s.; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1905, 218. ; 
Barrie's Window in Thrums, limited issue, illus. by =e, ee 358.; Barrie's Better 
Dead, signed by author, 1y03, 308.; Pepys’ Diary, ro be (7; Max Beerbobm's 
Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 298.; Masefield, Poems, . 
copy, 428.; Maseficld’s The Dream, signed copy, 358.; Walter de la Mare, us 
Her Tale, only $0 done, 218.; Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 wale f50 Kieses 
of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton’s Pract Manual of 
Vv J and G = e Di a. ay in Both 
Sexes, 38. 6d., post free; Henry Kingsiey’s Novels, 6 w , gilt, 2; send 
for catalogue. If you want a book col tava failed to find it elsewhere, me, 
I am the most expert book finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT BOO OP. 
John Bright Street, ogham. 


Bo FOR SALE.—Pennell’s Pen Drawing, 638. (pub. {7 78. net); 
"s Old French Colour Prints, 63s.; Balsac’s Novels, 53 vols., {12 ; 
by Wheatley, best edition, 10 vols., £7 ; Fraser's’ Golden Bough, 











t2 vols., ; R b. ); 's Book of Fair W 
illustrations, 128. 6d. (eos on, 2 A 
tes by Pope, 218.; Owen t, £2 18s.; ‘s 
Porcelain, {6 66.; Burten’s Arabian ts, 17 vols., 417; EB 
of Sir F. 8. Haden, {2 28. ; Nat. 


. Dictionary of 
vols., : ames’ Novels, vols., £13; Macq 's Furniture, 4 vols., 
fie 108. Keatele France’ Novels, Fy Fae re ise, me --y: ius., } vols., 
ay A i or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wasted.— 
HO. D BROG., Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, 
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George MacDonald and his Wife 
By GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D. Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. Illustrated. 21s, 


“A long book, but not too long. Dr. MacDonald has a striking personality to make known to us. A crowded story of 





thought and suffering and friendship, and, above all, of joy.”—7imes. 





Remembered Yesterdays 
By ROBERT UNDERWOOD JOHNSON. 
Illustrated. 21s. 


Throughout the book Mr. Johnson comments freely on 
customs, manners and people; he is always entertaining, 
being happily blessed with a keen sense of humour. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley: Poet and Pioneer 


By HENRY S. SALT. Third Impression. 
3s. 6d. 
“Mr. Salt is to be congratulated on this delightful little 


book, which quite quietly and conclusively proves the great 
good sense of Shelley as a pioneer.”—Daily Herald. 





International Social Progress 
The Work of the International Labour Organisation of 
the League of Nations. 
10s, 6d. 


By G. A. JOHNSTON. 


A full account of the origin, the constitution, and the 
activities of the Labour Organisation of the League of 
Nations. The book concludes with a discussion of some of 
the problems involved in the gradual development of an 
international code of labour legislation, applied not only in 
Europe, but also in the East, as a firm foundation for 
international social progress. 


Economics of Fatigue and Unrest and the 
Efficiency of Labour in English and American 
Industry. 

By P. SARGANT FLORENCE, Ph.D. 16s. 
“It should be in every free library for reference. 

Especially valuable is its statistical vindication of the eight- 

hour day.”—Daily Herald. 





Population and the Social Problem 
By J. SWINBURNE, FR. 15s, 


The Pressure of Population is either not realised at all, 
or it is regarded as something which may become important 
only in the future. Again, some regard over-population as 
affecting the poor only. It is now pointed out that Popu- 
lation Pressure has existed since the beginning of Man, 
and that it is the controlling force in all classes of society. 


Social Insurance: What it Is and What it Might Be. 
By ALBAN GORDON. 6s. 


A brief review of the various forms of Social Insurance 
(Health, Unemployment, Workmen’s Compensation, Old 
Age Pensions, and Mothers’ Pensions), with an investiga- 
tion of the advantages of extension and co-ordination, 
concluding with the outline of a suggested scheme. 





The New Theories of Matter and the Atom 


By A. BERTHOUD. Translated from the French by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. 


10s. 6d. 


Professor Berthoud’s aim, in the present volume, is to summarise the new knowledge gained during the last twenty-five 
years, to do so without calling for more mathematical knowledge than is imparted in the higher classes at school, and to 
do it in language easily intelligible to the cultured general reader. 





The Book of the Sky 
By M. LUCKIESH. 12s. 6d. 
The author has made it his business to aid the general 


reader in becoming more interested in the sky and its varied 
phenomena, its cloudy beauties and its waruings. 


Divine Songs of Zarathushtra 
By D. J. IRANI. 5s. 
With Introduction by RasINDRANATH TAGORE. 

This book contains a translation of the chief hymns of 
the Zoroastrian religion, which are still used to-day in every 
Parsee household, and throws a new light on the importance 
S the aa of Zarathushtra in the religious history of 
the world. 








Studies in Polish Life and History 
By A. E. TENNANT, F.E.LS. 10s. 6d. 


“Full of information. It worthily deals with a great 
subject.”"-—Public Opinion. 





The Russian Soviet Republic 
By EDWARD A. ROSS. 12s. 6d. 


No book already published in English gives so accurate, 
so vivid an account of what the Soviet Republic has done 
during its first critical years as is presented in this volume. 





NEW NOVELS. 


7s. 6d. each. 


The Windlestraw 


By J. MILLS WITHAM, Author of “Silas Braunton,” “The Heretic,” etc. 
(Just Out.) 
In his new West Country novel Mr. Mills Witham gives the picture of a sensitive man, of his impressions and experiences 
among peasants, his adventures and stumblings for success in wider spheres, his return like the native, disillusioned yet 
hopeful, his subsequent efforts to find tranquillity and peace, and the last intuitive glimpse vouchsafed to him, make an 


absorbing and dramatic tale. 





The School of Paris 
By ROBERT A. HAMBLIN, Author of 
“Ann’s First Flutter,” etc. Just Out. 
Two young English people at their most impressionable 
age, an abrupt change of milieu, the reaction upon home- 
bred virtues of the complex civilisation of the Boulevards— 
these are the materials out of which Mr. Hamblin has 
woven his latest novel. 





The Call 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, Author 
of “ The First Mrs. Molivar.” 


“This novel, so sincerely felt, so brilliantly expressed, so 
full of pain, ends happily a completely satisfying 
novel.”--John o’ London’s Weekly. 





RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
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